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SPEECHES AND PAPERS 

ON 

INDIAN QUESTIONS. 


1 . THE INDIAN LAND QUESTTON. 

\Repriniei ftvm the Imperial and Colonial Magazine 
Februa/ry 3901.] 

I. 

In the latter half of the 18th century, a variety of 
administrative problems presented themselves to the 
flew rulers of India, but none of them was so deeply 
interesting or presented itself in such varied forms as the 
Land Question. And the servants of the East India Com- 
pany, familiar only with the English system of landlords, 
farmers, and labourers, were fairly piis^ted when Zemin- 
dars and Polygars, Village-Communities and Peasant- 
proprietors, appeared before their astonished eyes with 
all their archaic customs and ancient lights. 

The Piovince of Bengal, the fiist great acquisition 
of the East India Company, presented the problem 111 
its simplest form. The country was parcelled out into 
great estates, owned by hereditary Zemindars, who had 
under the Mtibomedan regime vittually ruled their own 
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estates, encouraged literature and arts in their courts, 
and often commflnded troops for the Imperial service. 
It was obvious tlicrefore, that any revenue settlement of 
Bengal, liascd on the ancient institutions of tliat land, 
must be a settlement with Zemindars. 

For a time, however, the administration of the Pro- 
vince was in disorder. The battle of Plassy wag won 
i 757 i •It'd the Company assumed the direct adminis- 
tration of Bengal in 1765, but the Company’s servants, 
bent on making large fortunes for themselves, endeavour- 
ed to take over the inland trade of the country into 
their own hands, and drove the traders of the couatty 
to despair. Farmers of the land-revenue were also 
sent to the different distiicts where they made collections 
from zemindars or tenants often by coercion, and the 
agriculturists were grievously oppre.ssed. A great famine, 
— the greatest that is recorded in the history of India, 
— then occurred in and is estimated to have 

swept away one-iblrd of the population of that rich and 
fertile Province. 

Warren Hastings was then appm'nted Governor of 
Bengal in 1772, and became Governor-General in 1774 ; 
and’ the Land Question naturally came under his 
consideration. Hastings himself, trained in the old 
methods, made the harsh and unwise proposal that thp 
esutes of Bengal should be sold by public auction or 
farmed out on iease.s and that settlements should be 
piade witli the purchasers or lessees for life. A juster 
and a more humane view of the situation was taken by 
it large-mioded stotesmauj known to English readers as 
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the writer of the “ Letters of Junius.” In one of the 
ablest minutes ever Recorded in Indiifl Philip Francis, 
ilieii a niember of the Govetner General’s Council, 
dwelt on the calamities through which liengal had pass- 
ed since the British Conquest, and recommended that 
a permanent settlement should be made with the Zemin- 
dars. “If there be any hidden wealth still existing,” 
he wrote, “ it will be brought forth and employed in 
improving the land, because the proprietor will be 
satisfied he is labouring for himself.” 

When these varied proposals came before the Court 
of Directors in Loudon, the Directots were fairly puzzled 
by the strangeness of the problem and the magnitude of 
the issues involved j and following a policy of drift pecu- 
liarly British, they allowed the problem time to ripen 
towards its own solution. On the Christmas Eve of 1776 
the Directors wrote to India that “having considered 
the different circumstances of letting the land on leases 
for lives, or in perpetuity, we do not for many weighty 
reasons, think it at present advisable to adopt either of 
these modes.” 

For nine years more, Warren Hastings administered 
the affairs of India, and the Land Question in Bengal 
ripened towards a solution. The short leases and the 
prompt demands of Hastings caused much suffering to 
■ the people ; ancient houses which had virtually ruled 
large districts in Bengal were swept away 5 money- 
lenders and auction-purchasers came in their place as 
new landlords j and much land went out of cultivation, 
Whep, at last, Lord Cornwallis succeeded Warren 
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Hastings as Governor Genera), he wrote, “ I tnay 
.safely assert tha*l one-lbird of the, Company’s territory 
in Hindustan is now a jungle, inhabited only by wild 
beasts.” With characteristic energy and benevolence 
Lord Cornwallis made a ten-year’s settlement with the 
landlords of Bengal ; and within a few years he made 
that settlement permanent in 1793, The area of culii- 
vation has vastly extended since that date, and the 
additional profit has remained in the country, and 
ptomoted the prosperity of the agricultural classes. 

But Lord Cornwallis’ work was only a partial solu' 
tion of the great question. He assured the Zemindars 
of Bengal against any increase of the State-demand ; 
he also expressly retained for the State the power to 
protect the cultivators against undue demands on the 
part of Zemindars ; but this power was not exercised for 
a long time. Lord Cornwallis has been blamed for 
thus leaving the actual cultivators unprotected for a long 
time; but the case of Ireland shows that effective legis- 
lation for the protection of tenants is not easy. It is 
enough to add that such legislation was undertaken in 
Bengal long before it was thought of in Ireland ; that 
Lord Canning’s Bengal Rent Act of 1859 was a thorough 
and effective measure which received the attention of 
Mr. Gladstone when he framed his Land Bill for Ireland 
in 2S69; and that Lord Canning’s Act has been suc- 
ceeded by the Bengal Rent Acts of 1868 and 1885 
► which now effectually protect the cultivators of Bengal 
against all unjust enhancements and ejectments by land- 
lords. It is thus after the labour of a century that 
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Rritish administrators have solved in a satisfactory 
Dianner the great Land Question in BSngal, firstly, by 
extending protection to Zemindars by the Regulation 
of 1793, and by extending protection to actual 

cultivators by the Rent Acts of 1859, 1S68 and 1885. 
The consequence is that Bengal cultivators at the present 
lime are more prosperous, more self-relying, and more 
safe against the vforst effects of famine, than the culti- 
vators of any other Province in India, 


ir. 

Madras was the next territorial acquisition of the 
East India Company. Large slices of the dominions of 
Mysore were acquired by the British after the wars of 
1792 and 1799, and the whole of the Karnatic was taken 
over in x8ci. The Land Question in these territories 
presented itself in a greater variety of forms than in 
Bengal ; and while they puEzled the servants of the 
Company, they would have afforded the most interesting 
materials for study to thoughtful enquirers like Sismondi 
or Mill, like Livelaye or Sumner Maine, For, instead 
of one predominating system as in Bengal, there were 
various systems flourishing side by side in Madras, and 
these may be grouped under three great classes, 

(t) The Zemindars of the Northern Cheats, the 
Polygars of the South, and the Hill Rajas of the bacle^ 
ward tracts, were great landlords, exercising at the same 
time those administrative powers within their estates 
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which belonged in a grenter or a less degree to all terri- 
torial and niilitarj^lords in olden times. 

(2) The Mirasi villnses of the Karnatic were Village- 
Communities, holding the village lands in common, 
partitioning them among the tenants from time to time, 
nnd paying their quota of revenue to the State, like 
self-contained and self-governing little republics. 

- <3) In tracts where fighting Polygars had not ex- 
tended their power, and the Mirasi Village-Communities 
hard not grown up, Peasant-proprietors held anid tilled 
their own soil, and paid revenue direct to the Govern- 
ment. 

Which of these systems was the original institution 
of the country ? Which of them should be fostered 
under the British rule ? The Polygars being sttong 
military chiefs were the first to he crushed. The Nawab 
of the Karnatic, with the help of his British allies, rooted 
out these local chiefs who had ruled their estates and 
protected their people through centuries of disorder in 
Southern India. The Court of Directors shed a pious 
tear for them. They wrote that “the native princes 
called Polygars should not be extirpated,” that “it was 
repugnant to humanity to force them to such dreadful 
extremities.” But the Governor of Madras and the 
Nawab of the Karnatic could afford to disregard these 
pious wishes ; and later on, the Court of Directors recon- 
ciled themselves to what had been done 1 ” “We entreat 
your Excellency,” they wrote to the Governor of Madras,' 
“to make the manufacturers the object of your tenderest 
tiare ; particularly when you toot out the Polygars, 
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you do Hot deprive the weavers of the protection they 
enjoyed under them.” The Nawal»» of the Karnatic 
went OH merrily, with the aid of his British allies, to root 
out the Polygars who were strong feudatory chiefs ; but 
*the turn of the Karnatic itself came next. On the 
death of the Nawab, the whole of the Karnatic largely 
freed from Polygars, was added to the British dominions, 
after certain formalities, in i3oi. 

The Land Question was thus brought one step nearer 
its solution, but was not yet solved. In the Northern 
Circars and in other places, where there were large 
Z>imindars, a permanent settlement had been made with 
them under the orders of Lord Cornwallis. What was 
to be done where there were no Zemindars ? Colonel 
Bead and Thomas Munro had made some settlements 
direct with the Ryots or cultivators, and this form of 
settlement is called Ryotwari Settlement. The Madras 
Board of Revenue, on the other hand, pressed for a 
settlement with the Mirasi Village-Communities which 
Cliey represented as the original and ancient institution 
of the land. The official records of Indi.an Adminis- 
tration do not contain a more interesting controversy 
than this memorable discussion between the partisans 
or Peasant-proprietors and the partisans of Village- 
Communities in Southern India. 

Sir Thomas Munro triumphed in the end. He 
gave h{s evidence with remarkable clearness, force, 
mid knowledge of details, before the Commons’ 
Committee wnich was enquiring into the affairs of the 
East India Company in 1S13 ; and he obtained th^; 
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orders of the Court of Dirertors for tlie introduction of 
tire Ryotwari systen in Madns, Except in estates wheie 
a permanent settlemenj has been made with Zemindats, 
settlement with the cultivators direct is the prevailing sys- 
tem in Madras at the present time. Village-Communities’ 
have been swept away, even like the Polygais of old. 

Rut the great Land Problem in Madras still remains 
unsolved. Sir Thomas Murno contemplated 2i permanent 
^seit}emni with the cultivators in Madras, os Lord 
Cornwallis had made a pertmnmt settlement with the 
Zemindars in Pengal. His desire was that the cultivators 
of Madras should have their holdings as "a permanent 
hereditary pro|>erty" of which “the assessment must be 
fixed.” Down to tS&s the Madras Government believed 
and declared that “the fundamental principle of the 
Ryotwari system is that the Government demand on 
land is fixed for ever.” * But within the fast forty years 
the Madras Government has receded from their former 
position. 

The Government demartd is hot “fi-xed for ever,” 
but is enhanced at each recurring settlement. The 
Government claim of one-half the net produce of the 
soil, after deducting the cost of cultivation, is enforced 
on the basis of estimates which can never be accurate* 
The Government rule of fixing one-third the gross 
produce of the soil as the maximum of the revenue- 
demand is oppressive and harsh. The cultivafors of 
Madras have no clear aird adequate protection against 

* Lettrr of the hTridrf^^ Govexnrpcnt to the Governsunt of Indi^ 
Ko. 24T dated 8fch 
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the State-landlord, * as the cultivators of Bengal have 
against the ptivat^e landlord. cultivators were 

ejected from their holdings in Madras last year for 
inability to pay the Government demand ; 60,896 acres 
were sold for aireais of revenue j one-lialf of this found 
no purchasers in the market and was bought up by the 
Government itself at a nominal value 1 Six millions of 
acres of cultivable land remain uncultivated under the 
present system of heavy nssesment 1 

When the Marquis of Ripon went out to India as 
Viceroy in 1880, he endeavoured to remedy this state 
of things. With a commendable moderation and good 
sense he sought to effect a compromise between the 
principle that the State-demand should he fi.ved for 
ever, and the principle that the State-demand should be 
virtually unrestricted. He left a door open for the 
future increase of the land revenue by claiming such 
increase when the prices of the produce rose. And he 
extended protection to the cultivators by declaring that 
no increase would be demanded in the future except 
on the ground of such a rise in prices. It was an 
equitable rule and a reasonable compromise, and would 
have settled the Land Question in Madras, But the 
Secretary of State for India took it upon himself to set 
aside this reasonable compromise in 1885, in order to 
keep the Government-demand absolutely unrestricted. 
And thus it happens that the Land Question remains 

. * t have nied tlis -word "State-landlord'' In a loose way Strlet'y 
upfiaklog th** niJtivatnr* tlrt‘nisph«'4 arc recojjnJveiJn^the proprlctois of thwx 
hoMingSj and the State only claims a nvenartrom them^ not r*nt. ^ ^ 
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unsolved in Madras, and the agricultural population 
remain indebted, impoverished, and subject to famines, 
after a century of British rule. 


m. 

The territory now forming the Bombay Presidency 
>was acquired by the British later than Bengal and 
Madras. The last of the Mahratta Peshwas was set 
aside in 1817, and his dominions were annexed in that 
year j and the l,and Question, wliich is the most vital 
question in every part of India, immediately came for 
consideration. 

The Deccan had a well defined land-system of its own 
under the Mahrattas ; the Village-Community-system was 
better org.H7ized and more general in the Deccan than 
in Madras. Mountstuart Elphinstone, who was the first 
Governo* of the Bombay Presidency, was a kindly and 
sympathetic administrator, and sought to preserve what 
was good and commendable in old Hindu institutions, 
‘•I am not democratic enough,” he wrote in iSas, "to 
insist on the Ryotwari system. I think the aristocracy 
of the country where it consists of heads of villages or 
heads of Zeniindaris should be kept up.” 

But Mountstuart Elphinstone endeavoured in vain. 
When he left India, the Village-Coramuuity-system was 
disfavoured, and the Ryotwari system was favoured ; and 
one of the ablest and shrewdest of the Directors of the 
Rast India Company admitted j — “It cannot be con- 
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cetiled or denied, I think, that the object of this (Ryot- 
wnri) system ig tQ obtain for Gove?nme.nt the utmost 
that the land will yield in the shape of rent.” * The 
c]aims nf the Government-revenue superseded all other 
claims in India j the old village institutions were crushed 
or swept away in the Deccan ; the Ryotwari system or 
settlement with each individual cultivators was introduc- 
ed as in Madras. ^ 

Settlements for thirty years have been made in 
Bombay in 1836, in 1866 and in i8g6, each settlement 
showing an enhancement of the Goverment demand by 
over thirty per cent. But a proper solution of the Land 
Question, conferring clear, adequate and well-defined 
rights to the cultivators of the soil, has not been arrived 
at, because the State-landlord is unwilling to place 
definite limits to its powers. The State-landlord is also 
the Legislative power ; and it legislated in 1876 that 
the High Court of Bombay and the Civil Courts of that 
Province should have no jurisdiction over its actions in 
the revenue department. The consequence may be 
imagined ; and what the late Sir William Hunter said in 
1879 from his place in the Viceroy’s Council is true to 
this day that "the Government assessment does not 
leave enough food to the cultivator to support himself 
and his family throughout the year.” In the present 
year of distress and famine in Western India, Lord 
Curzon* has declared that “the weakness and incapacity 
for resistance of the people took the local Government 

• Hekrv Sr. Jofljj Tuckws Jiffmoriff/r nf tnilian taadaa 

)8J3, p. 113* ■ 
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by surprise.” Th.'it surprise is removed by a reference lo 
the past reveiuie-liisfoiy of the Province. 

The solution that is needed in Bombay is the same 
that is needed in Madras. We cannot reverse the 
Ryotwari system after it has been estaliiished as the 
prevailing system in the two Provinces for generations ; 
but we can work the system with moderation and due 
care. The rule laid down in 1864 by Sir Charles Wood, 
then Secretary of State for India, that the Government 
irevenue should generally be limited to one-balf the 
4CUStomary rents, should find a place in the fiscal laws of 
India. The rule laid down by the Marquis of Ripon 
in 1883, to prevent enhancements except on the equiN 
able ground of a rise in prices, should now obtain the 
sanction of the present Secretary of State. And a 
reference should be allowed to impartial Courts of 
Justice ag.ainst mistakes made by Settlement and 
Revenue Officers in Madras and in Bombay, 


IV. 

Northern India came under British Rule at various 
dates. Portions of Oudh were ceded to the British in 
j8oi, and Delhi and Agra and otlier districts were con- 
quered in T803. The Punjab was annexed after the 
Sikh wars of 1847 and 1849, and the whole of Oudh was 
annexed in 1856. 

Lord Cornwallis’s successful permanent settlement of 
the land revenues in Bengal was extended to Benares, 
and proposed to be extended to other parts of Northern 
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India j' and proclamations were made and pledges were 
given to the people. But after ^he death of Lord 
Cornwallis, the desire to redeem these pledges giadually 
lost its foice. An able and exhaustive report submitted 
by Holt Mackenzie generally brought to the light the 
fact that Village-Communities were still in a fairly work- 
ing order in Northern Indian it was decided to make 
settlements with these Village-Communities as well as ■ 
with landlords of large estates ; and it was also decided 
unfortunately to make these settlements temporary and 
not permanent Regulation VII. of 1822 was according- 
ly passed into law. 

On the early mistakes of the Company’s Government 
in the revenue-administration of Northern India it is 
not necessary for us to dwell j the Company’s servanis 
actually endeavoured to realize over So per cent., of the 
rental as the Government demand. A great deal of 
suffering and distress^ was caused to the people, and 
it has been stated that the band of the Company's tax- 
gatherer was felt heavier by the agricultural population 
than even the occasional devastations of Afghan and 
Mahratta free-booters of the previous times. ’ 

A careful enquirer and a considerate administrator 
now appeared on the scene. Lieutenant-General Briggs, 
who had served under Mountstuart Elphinstone in the 
last Mahratta war, and had settled large districts, pro- 
ducecl his great work on the land-systems of India in 
1830. And be proved, 

(0 that the integrity of private property in land 
had been recognized in every village in India j 
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(2) that the Government had no right to the land 
but only to a share jfi its produce, i.e,, a land tax 5 

(3) that that share was limited by flindu and Maho- 
medan law and could not be arbitrarily fixed ; 

(4) that the British Empire could be made durable 
only if based on the broad basis of native institutions, 

A better and a more sympathetic administrator never 
vi'ent out to India than Laid William Bentinck who was 
then the Governor General, and he welcomed General 
Briggs’ work as a help to his administration. The 
famous Regulation of 3833 was passed after consultation 
with General Briggs j the revenue-demand was reduced 
^ to two-thirds the rental , nid new settlements were 
made between 1S33 and 1849. The last great work 
of the Company’s servants was to reduce the land- 
revenue still further to one-half the rental, by the 
Saharan pur rules of 1S55, recognized 

rule in Northern India to the present day. 

The rule of the East India Company came to an end 
after the Indian Mutiny of 1857, and a great famine 
swept over Northern India in the early years of the ad- 
ministration of the Crown. Lord Canning, the first and 
greatest Viceroy of India under the Crown, sought to 
pass a remedial measure which would permanently im- 
prove the condition of the agricultural classes, which 
would gave rise to a substantial middle class, and which 
would lead to some accumulation o£ capital among the 
impoverished population. Looking at the prosperous 
condition of Bengal under the Fermauent Settlement, 
and after .a caxeful enquiry into other parts of India, 
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Lord Canning recommended the extfension of a Perma- 
nent Settlement to all the Provinces of India. 

Sir Chailes Wood was then Secretary of Stale for 
India j and in his memorable Despatch of the ptii July 
1862 he approved of Lord Canning’s proposal as “a mea- 
sure dictated by sound policy, and calculated to accele- 
rate the development of resources of India, and to en- 
sure, in the highest degree, the welfare and contentment 
of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in that country.” 
Lord Lawrence thoroughly supported the proposal in his 
Minute of the 5tli March 1S64 j and Sir Stafford North- 
cote, who was Secretary of State for India in 1867, gave 
it his sanction in his letter of the 23rd March 1867 “in 
consideration of the great importance of connecting the 
•interests of the proprietors of the land with the stability 
of the British Government.” 

It is a melancholy truth that the very peacefulness 
and loyalty of the people of India have weakened, in- 
stead of strengthening, this benevolent desire on the part 
of their rulers. The generation of Canning and Lawrence, 
of Sir Charles Wood and Sir Stafford Northcote passed 
away, and after a period of uninterrupted peace in 
India the succeeding generation of statesmen no longer 
thought it necessaiy to sacriBce a prospective rise in thu 
land revenue^ to promote the welfare and contentment of 
the people, or to connect the interests of the propriety 3 
of the soil with the stability of the British E.ule. The 
people of India lost the chance of an extension of the 
Permanent Settlement by their silent submission, and 
.the proposal of Lord .Canning and Liord Lawrence. was 
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finally rejected by a new Sccrelaiy of State for India 
on the sSth Marc 4 18S3. 

Tne state of things in Northern India therefore la 
this. The old Village-Cotnunitiea have gradually and 
slowly approximated to a system of landlords anti 
tenants. The revenue demand of the State is about 
half the rental, and is re'Settled every thirty years. A 
great many local cesses, assessed on the rental, have 
• been added to the laud-revenue. 

V. 

It is unnecessary to prolong this article by any 
lengthy examination of the state of things in the Central 
Trovmces of India. Saugot and the Narbadda Terii. 
tones came under Biitiah aduunistiation in x8i8, and 
the Nagpur State was annexed in 1853 ; and all these 
tracts were consolidated into one great Province, and 
called the Central Provinces of India in 1861, Sir 
Richard Temple’s administration of this great Province 
from xS6a to 1866 is still remembered by the people of 
tlie Province with gratitude j the thirty years’ settlement 
commenred in 1863 was conducted on liberal principles ; 
the Malguaars of Revenue-payers were recognised as 
proprietois ; and the rule of demanding one-half the 
rental as revenue was recognized in principle, though 
it was unfortunately evaded in practice. ^ 

lu a country like India, where the people have no 
voice or share iii the control of the work of administration, 
the principles of adnitoiairation are liable to cjiange 
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from year to year according to the fancies of individual 
administrators. The history of niod#rii India presents 
us with no more painful illustration of this truth than the 
second land-revenue settlement of the Central Provinces 
‘effected within the last decade. The Chief Commis- 
sioner who ruled the Central Provinces in 1887 consi- 
dered that the rule of demanding half the rental from 
the landlords, as the Government revenue, was too 
liberal to the landlords ! And that reasonable and 
moderate rule, arrived at after a century of bitter and 
painful experiments, arrived at on the experience of 
administrators like Lord Oalhousie, Lord Canning and 
Sir Richard Temple, was abrogated for the Central 
Provinces in 1888, without discussion in Council, 
without consultation with the people I Settlements have 
now been made in the Central Provinces in which 
something like 60 pet cent of the rental plus isj- per cent 
as local cesses have been demanded from the landlords 
as revenue ; and the period of settlement has also been 
cut down from 30 to 20 years 1 These fatal blunders 
have deepened the effects of the famines of 1 897 and 
1900 in the Central Provinces, and have perhaps added 
to the loss of lives by tens of thousands. 

Such, briefly, has been the history of Land Adminis- 
tration in the five great Provinces of India. Generally 
speaking, the land revenue is paid by landlords in 
Northern India, Bengal, and the Central Provinces ; 
while it is paid direct by the cultivators of the soil in 
Madras and Bombay. To this difference in systems no 
objection is taken ; but the people of India desire tliat 
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reasonable, equitable, and intelligible limits to the State- 
demand should be framed. There, is one clear and 
intelligible limit which is recognized in theory by the 
State itself, and which applies to all Provinces of India 
and that limit is: The Land Tax shall mt tixeeed one- 
half the rental or one-half the economic tent. This rule 
was recognized for Northern India by Lord Dalhousie's 
Saharanpur Rules of 1855 j and it was recognized for 
Southern India by Sir Charles Wood's Despatch of 1Z64 
Let this rule be honestly adhered to in practice^ 





n. INDIA AND THE NATIONAL LIBERAL 
FEDERATION. 

SjKeih a 4 the Ccn/erence qf the Committee of the ifationAl 
iiberai Federation at Rugby on Feinuary, sj, 1901, 
Reptinttd from “India'’ 

The ttieeting of the Ddegales at Rugtjt Was tha 
latgest of sUcb meetings since the establishment of the 
federation, and the large hall Was inconVenientljt 
crowded. The South African discussions were necessarily 
prolonged, and it Was after ftve b’oloch When Mr. 
Romesh Dutt, who attended as a delegate from 
Lewisham, was able to move his resolution. It lan 
thus ; 

' “That this meeting deplores the succession of 
severe famines which have caused the deaths of millions 
Of people in India in recent years, and considers it 
necessary to prevent the recuirence of such severe 
calamities by moderating the Land Tax, extending irrL 
gallon works, and relieving as far as possible the annual 
burdensome drain on the financial resources of India 
trhich impoverishes the people of that country.” 

' In moving Ibis resolution, Mr, DuTt said that 
hitbough the subjects which had been discussed by the 
meeting that afternoon were of the gravest importance, 
there was none among them which was of a higher 
importance tn the interests of the Biitish Empire than 
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that which formed the subject of his resolution. They 
had to deplore thG deaths of twenty „or thirty thousand 
'Englishmen in the South African War ; but the loss of 
lives from the present famine in India could scarcely be 
much under a million ; while the loss of lives from the 
succession of famines which had occurred in India within 
the present generation, or rather within the forty-two 
years since India had passed under the direct administra- 
tion of the Crown, could scarcely be less than the entire 
population of England. English Liberals would asic 
thennselves the cause of these disastrous and frequent 
famines in a time of profound and uninterrupted peace 
within the natural frontiers of India, India at present 
was not a great manufacturing country, nor a great 
commercial country, but a great agricultural country j 
and four-fifths of the vast population of India depended 
upon agriculture. If the Government demand from the 
produce of the soil was moderate, and placed within 
definite and intelligible limits, the people could be 
prosperous. But the Government demand was being 
increased at each recurring settlement every twenty or 
thirty years; the people could save nothing! and 
every year of drought was a year of famine. After the 
great famine of i860. Lord Canning, then Viceroy 
of India, bad recommended that limits should be 
placed on the Government demand ; and Lord Lawrence, 
who succeeded as Viceroy of India a few years after, 
had supported this recommendation ; but, nevertheless 
It was rejected by the India Ofifice in London. The 
Marquis of Ripoo who was Viceroy of India from 
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iB8o to 1884 had recommended certain other limitations 
to the Government demand ; but even* his very moder- 
ate recommendation had been rejected by the India 
OflSce in London. Thus it happened that the agricul- 
tural people of India were in a state of chronic poverty 
and indebtedness and would continue to be subject to 
repeated and fatal famines, till the Land Tax was moder- 
ated and strictly limited. His second recommendation 
was the extension of irrigation works. On this point 
there was no difference of opinion, because irrigation 
works — tanks as well as canals — were the only possible 
means of saving crops in years of drought. His last 
recommendation was to decrease as far as possible the 
annual drain from India. While taxation had increased 
both in England and in India, there was an essential 
difference between the two countries. In England, the 
proceeds of taxation were spent in the country, and 
thus flowed back to the people in one shape or another 
to fructify their industries and help their trade. In 
India, an amount exceeding one half of the net revenues 
was annually taken away from the country, and thus 
rendered the people hopelessly poor. It was a drain 
unexampled in any country on earth at the present 
day ; and if England herself had to send out oue half 
of her annual revenues to be spent annually in Germany 
or France or Russia, there would be famines in England 
before long, Therefore he proposed that this annual 
drain should be reduced, as far as possible, from year 
to year, by the employment of the people of India in 
the administration of their own country, and by the 
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cost of the Imperial Army in India being shared to some 
.extent by Englan^. herself. 

Miss Alison Garland rose to second the Resoln- 
.tion and was received with cheers. She said that she 
had probably been asked to second it because she ha 3 
.been to India in 1899-1900, and had visited several 
famine centres, and knew what the Indian famine meant, 
^he depicted in vivid colours the scenes she had wit- 
4iessed, and concluded her description by stating that 
in the midst of these horrors the Government had 
refused to make 4 Pailiamentary grant to India — not 
because the British nation were averse to such a grant, 
not because such a grant was not needed, but because 
the Indian Government and the India Office did not ask 
for it. The Indian Goverrrment did not ask for it 
because they knew that a Parliamentary grant would be 
followed by an inconvenient Parliamentary enquiry. 

When the chairman was about to put the Resolution 
to the vote, one delegate rose to oppose It. He said he 
bad been in India and had seen two famines, and he 
was opposed to the Resolution. The remedies suggested 
by the mover would not avert famines in India, for 
when the annual rains failed, and the crops of the two 
hundred million people of India failed, nothing could 
avert a famine. He proposed therefore that this meeting 
should not pass the Resolution in a hurry, ' 

CoLONSL Hanna who was in the gallery theji rose to 
speak { and though it was getting late, his venerable 
appearance his great earnestness, and his known mastery 
pf Iitdian facts, ensured him a patient and respectful 
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hearing. He said there was no such thing as the total 
failure of the crops in India. When q;op5 failed in one 
Province there were always ample harvests in others. 
There always was a sufficient supply of food for the 
people of India. It was not the want of food supply, 
but it was the want of money to buy food, which caused 
famines in localities where the crops failed. He there- 
fore thought that famines could be averted by improving 
the condition of the people. But the Government of 
India spent money unwisely in fiontier wars, and the 
total outlay of such frontier wars came to eighty millions 
of English money. Colonel Hanna therefore supported 
the Resolution. 

The Resolution being put to the vote was carried 
almost unanimously, only one or two hands being raised 
against it. This concluded the business of the meeting. 
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deliver id ai the Annual &feeii{ig of Ihe National 
Indian Assodaiion, on March, 25, iQor.] 

Mr. Dutt said : The Resolution which I have the 
honour to second has been explained by Sir Roper 
Eethbridge, and I have very little to add to what he 
has said, except that as an Indian myself, I feel great 
pleasure in seconding it. The Resolution is for making 
increased efforts in support of the Association's funds 
with the object of promoting female education in India. 
It is well known — speaking at least for the part of 
India from which I come, and with which I am most 
familiar — that for the last thirty or forty years or more, 
a great deal has been done by the people of India 
themselves in the cause of social progress and of female 
education, A great deal has been done, not ostenta- 
tiously, but by quiet work at home, to help the cause of 
social progress ; and anything like a lasting and abiding 
improvement in the country must be done in the future, 
as has been done in the past, by the people themselves. 
(Hear, hear). I think many of the gentlemen present 
here, who have passed a great many years of their lives 
in India, like my friend Sir Charles StevenS who has 
moved the first Resolution, are familiar with the names 
of prominent Indian gentlemen who devoted their lives 
to the cause of education and of social reform. J need 
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only mention the names of Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar and Kfshab Chandra Sen^of Bengal, and of 
Justice Ranade of Bombay whose recent death has filled 
the people of India with sorrow. They were prominent 
men in India who, in spite of various duties which they 
bad to perform, devoted a great part of their time to 
the cause of social progiess and social reform, and were 
careful to adopt methods which were consistent with our 
Eastern life, because they knew that all reforms in order 
to be abiding, must be consistent with our Eastern 
customs and life. (Hear, hear.) This is a point, ladies 
and gentlemen, which we should always remember— 
we who try to work in the cause of social reform. The 
people of India gratefully accept help from all true 
friends in the cause of reform ; they avail themselves 
of the schools and teachers you provide ; they benefit 
by your sympathy and your support ; but nevertheless 
all abiding reforms must be worked out by themselves, 
consistently with the life they live. It is not desirable 
and it is not possible, to Europeanise Indian life. 
(Applause.) The people of India are well able to judge 
for themselves what is best for themselves, and Indian 
life and Hindu life has always proved itself capable of 
assimilating what is good for itself. It is because we 
have been able to assimilate all needful reforms from 
generation to generation and from age to age, that our 
ancient* Hindu life still exists in India when so many 
phases of ancient life have passed away in other countries 
like Rome and Greece, like Persia, Egypt and Babylon. 
Therefore, Sir, our best helpers and our truest friends 
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are those who, while they offer us their help and their 
sympathy, can at^he same time sympathise with Eastern 
life and Eastern institutions. And it is because this 
Association is trying to co-operate with our own eO' 
denvours, to help us where we are in need of help, to' 
provide teachers and schools for the education of our 
wives, sisters, and daughters, that we gratefully accept 
its sympathy, its services, and its help. And I have 
great pleasure, Sir, in seconding this Resolution, be- 
cause the truest progress that we can make, and the 
truest line upon which we can make that progress, is the 
extention of female education in India, It is necessary 
that our women should be familiar with modern institu- 
tjons, with modern knowledge, and with modern history ; 
a sound education like this is needed to smooth the 
path of our future progress, 



IV. THE LAND TAX, RAILWAYS AND 
IRRIGATION. 


Sfeech delivered at n Con/erenee of Indians in the 
Westminster Town Hall on May^ 24, 1961. 

I 

Mr. ROmesh DtJTT moved the following Resolution : 

“In view of the frequent and recurring famines which 
have desolated India in recent years, and the extrema 
poverty of the agricultural population, it is desirable that 
Uie Land- Tax of India should be moderated and placed 
within fixed limits, and that extensive irrigation works—; 
canals, tanks, and wells, — should be undertaken for the 
protection of crops in years of drought.” 

Mr. Dutt said : The Resolution which I have the 
honour to move is, properly speaking, a supplement to 
the Resolution which you, Mr. Chairm.'in, have moved, 
and which has just been passed, You, Sir, have raised 
your voice to-day, as you have raised it in this country 
for the last forty years, against that perpetual Economic 
Praia which has impoverished the -people of India, 
ttgainst that annual flow of a large portion lof the Indian 
revenue out of India ; 1 desire to show how a large 
portion of this revenue is raised in India from the 
poorest of the. poor, from the agriculturists and tillers 
of the soil. It will thus appear, Sir, that w'e are not 
Speaking -pf .two different questions, but only of two 
aspects of the same question j we are, not asking for 
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two different reforms — we are demanding the same 
reform, shewing itameed from oulside^and from inside. 
For my own opinion is that the annual Economic Drain 
wiil never be reduced until the Land Tax is moderated ; 
and the Land Tax will never be moderated until the 
Economic Drain is reduced. 

S'r, we stand to-day face to face with the apalling 
fact that famines and deaths by starvation have almost 
become chronic in India, after a hundred and fifty 
years of British Rule. 

1 am old enough, Sir, to remember the last years 
of the rule of the East India Company ; and I distinctly 
remember the day when, 43 years ago, it was pro* 
claimed in every town and village of India, that the 
East India Company was abolished, and the empire 
had passed under the direct administration of the 
Crown. During these 43 years we have enjoyed the 
blessings of peace, undisturbed by a single war within 
the natural frontiers of India. There has not been 
the slightest ripple of disturbance among the loyal 
population of that country. But peace has not brought 
with it prosperity to the people. On the contrary, the 
people of India are becoming more impoverished and 
resourceless from year to year, and famines and deaths 
are becoming more frequent and fatal. There have 
been it famines within these 43 years, and the deaths 
from these famines, by the most moderate computation 
exceed 20 millions. It is an astonishing and apalling 
fact, not seen in the present day in any other civilised 
country on earth. 
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The causes of these famines were not unknown to 
first Viceroys of India under the Crow«. Lord Canning, 
who saved India during the daik days of the Indian 
Mutiny, tried also to save the country from the greater 
calamities of famines. He saw that our nation was 
a nation of agriculturisls ; he saw that in Provinces 
where the Land Tax was permanently settled, the 
agriculturists were prosperous ; and he recommended 
that the Land Tax should be permanently settled all 
over India. He was succeeded after the interval of 
a few years by Lord Lawrence, another of the great 
saviors of India during the Mutiny, and Lord Lawrence 
also strongly recommended that the Land Tax should 
te permanently fixed all over India in order to give the 
agricultuial people of* India some means of saving in 
good years against droughts and failures of harvest in 
bad years. 

These proposals came for consideration before two 
Secretaries of State. Une of them Sir Charles Wood 
was a Liberal, and another. Sir StaETord Northcote was 
a Conservative, but they agreed in the cardinal maxim 
that India should be ruled for the good of. the people of 
India. Permit roe to read one or two passages from the 
memorable despatches of Sir Charles Wood and of Sir 
Stafford Northcote in which both of them approved- 
the proposal of permanently fixing the land-revenue 
of Indig. [Passages read.] 

These were the views of statesmen who ruled 
India during tlie first decade after the Mutiny, men 
who felt their own responsibility and who sympathised 
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Vvith the people of India, But that generation passed 
away j a less sytflpathetic school of statesmen were 
bent on eternally iiicreasitig the revenue derived from 
the soil I and the benevolent proposal of limiting the 
land-tax for the good of the people of India was finally 
rejected by the India Office in iSSj^ovet twenty years 
after the death of Lord Canning. 

Nevertheless all hope was not yet lost. A worthy 
Successor of Lord Canning, the present Marquis of 
Ripoti, was the Viceroy of India in lf?83, and he 
suggested some very moderate limits to the enhance* 
ment of the Land Taxj limits which were accepted by 
the Government of Madras and I believe, the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. But Lord Ripon left India in 1884, 
add his proposals wete rejected by the India Office 
in 1883, The result is that except in Provinces where- 
it was already permanently settled, the Land Tax is 
being continuously raised at recurring settlements, it 
hangs like the sword of t)amocle6 over the heads of 
Indian cultivators, it" takes away the tnOlive fot perraa- 
hent improvements, it paralyses agriculture, and it is 
kcctmntabie for the Worst horrors of the succession of 
famines which have desolated India during these recent 
years. 

J therefore move, Sir, that the Land Tak of India 
be radderated and fixed' in the lines laid down by Lords 
Canning and Lawrence, or in those laid down by th6 
"Marquis of Ripon, 

I now come,' Sir, to the seOohdl part of my Resold* 
iron which cbndef-ds' Irrigation’ wotks, and that will 
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hot detain me long. The necessity of Irrigation works 
in years of droughts.to save crops is iftiiveisally admit- 
ted ; but it is stated that it is not possible to construct 
canals on high table lands and hilly tracts. My answer 
to this is that v\here canals cannot he Constructed 
Udells and tanks can be constructed; dnd such tanks 
made by old Hindu and Mahoinedan rulers still exist 
and irrigate hundreds of square miles. 

What we want is a multiplication of such useful 
and necessary works, and not the further etetention of 
railways from the public revenues or under guarantee of 
profits from such revenues. Two hundred twenty five 
millions sterling have been spent on railways j and the 
Famine Commission of 1898 recorded their opinion that 
all railways required for protective purposes are done. 
I deplore therefore the construction of further railway's 
in India out of the public revenues or under guarantee 
from public revenues. It is a misuse of public money 
in India under pressure from capitalists and speculator^ 
in this country. Only 2$- millions sterling have beeh 
spent on Irrigation ; if more attention had been paid 
on irrigations, famines would have been impossible 
today. 

' -Sir, I have only one word more to say before I coii-f 
elude. The closing years of the 19th century have 
revealed, to Englishmen, that a greater danger than the 
Mutiny 01,1857 has overtaken India in the impoverish- 
ment of the people and the frequency and intensity of 
famines, There is not an Englishman living, no matter 
lo whftt political party he -may belong/ who docs oat 
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feel grieved and humilated at this slate of things in 
India after 150 ycais of Bntish Rii[e, To talk to them 
now of the material prosress of India, is an insult to 
their undei standing. To talk to us of the recuperative 
power of India in the face of these repeated and disas- 
trous famines is a mocker; of our misfortunes. No 
Sir, we must face the broad facts which ate apparent to 
every one, and the facts are simple enough in all consci- 
ence when we examine them honestly, for the same 
economic laws which cieate wealth or poveity in other 
parts of the world, create wealth or poverty in India. 
Prosperous industries, prosperous agriculture, a sound 
financial administration are the source of wealth of all 
nations j— in India you have permitted our indigenous 
industries to perish, you have overtaxed agriculture, and 
your financial anangements are so bad that you annually 
drain from India a sum equal to one half of her 
nett revenues. These are broad undeniable facts, end 
these are the causes of the repeated famines in a country 
where tlie land is fertile, the people are frugal and 
industtious, and peaceful. 

It is necessary, in order to save India, that we should 
grasp these facts and that the people of England and 
the people of India should work together to remedy 
past blunders, and prevent future evils. My country- 
men are prepared to do this. I speak without fear of 
contradiction when I state that there is but.one feeling 
which pervades all ranks of the people of India, and that 
feeling is to support the British Government, and to help 
the British Government not only in the field of battle. 
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but also in the more arduous work of civil administration. 
It is an unjust andl, an unwise policy to exclude the 
people of India, — as you now do, — from all control over 
the administration. It is unjust because it degiades the 
people and makes your administration fatally unsuccessful ; 
and it is unwise because it turns the population of India 
into hostile critics instead of loyal paiakeis in the 
administration of their own concerns. It is only con- 
fidence and trust in the people which can maintain your 
Empire and make it pioperous. Sweep away the present 
policy of distrust and exclusion, concede to the people 
of India some control over their own laws and adminis- 
tration, make them cosliarers in the management of 
their finances,— and they will be jointly responsible 
with you Englishman, in the eyes of the world, for the 
preventiou of famines, and for the prosperity of the 
Empire. 
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V. RESTRICTIONS ON LAND ALIENATION. 


Speeek made in course of a debate an Mr. Tiiorburn’a 
paper read before the East India Association at the 
Westminster Town Hall ore June, 24, 1901; the 
Eight Hdnble Leonard Courtney presiding. 

Mr. Romesh Dutt said : Mr. Thorburii bad spoken 
flf the Village-Communities as ovrning property jointly. 
That was the practice up to the beginning of the 
•nineteenth century. He looked back with regret to that 
old institution which was well suited to the genius of the 
Indian people, and was the earliest form of Self-Govern- 
ment in the world. But he thought Mr. Thorhurn had 
made a mistake in saying that the tight of alienation 
was the gift of the British Government. There never 
was a time when the Indian peasant had not this old 
customary right. What the British Government did 
was to legalize this ancient customary right, as could 
he gathered from the Bloe-books of the eighteenth 
century and the early part of the nineteenth century. 
It was plain from those records that British adminis' 
Irators in India legalized this customary right, which 
was as old as the civilization of India itself. The main 
question raised by Mr, Thorhurn had ofteq come be- 
fore the Government of India, In Bengal the proi 
hihition of alienation had been discussed at least twice 
in the last twenty years. In iSSj it was disi;ussed ia 
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Connexion with the Bengal Tenancy Bill. RecoiTiinen- 
dations were then made that in the interests of the cul* 
tivators the right of alienation should be taken away 
from them. But enquiries, in which he himself took a 
part, showed that transfers were being frequently regis> 
tered, and yet that the peasants were not being made the 
slaves of the money lenders. The reports drawn up on 
the matter were sent to Mr. MacDonnell, now Sir 
Anthony MacDonnell, who agreed in the view that the 
cultivator was not to be saved by being made a life>< 
tenant for his holding. A measure of general con- 
fiscation was thus avoided at that time. But the pro- 
posal came up again from the Punjab. He would say 
nothing of the needs of the Western Punjab which he 
knew only as a tourist. But he would say that the cry 
'of alarm rang through India, and in 1896, in Bengal, 
“they were asked again whether it was not necessary to 
deprive cultivators of the right of- alienation in order 
'to save them from' their own unwisdom. They were 
taken aback. • They wondered whether they were - living 
in the time of H^roun Al Raschid, and whether the 
cultivators of the soil must suffer because the Khalif’s 
favourite wife had dreamt a bad dreamt. (Laughter.) 
The Bengal Government were again advised to drop the 
proposal. He could speak from personal knowledge of 
the Orissa division, where, if anywhere, the peasants 
needed protectioo against money-lenders. But he was 
able to show to the Goverdment of Bengal that the 
peasant there had exercised the right of alienation for 
sixty or seventy years, and that their land was not pass- 
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iag to the mouey-lenders. Once again the proposal was 
rejected. But dVily last week he Jiad seen from the 
Indian newspapers that a Bill was befoie the Bombay 
I.egislative Council in which it was proposed to cieate 
a new class of cultivators who should not have the 
right of transferring their holdings. He would not 
judge a Bill which he had not seen. But on bioad 
economic grounds he roamtamed that failure most attend 
any eflbrt which sought to save the cultivators by con- 
.fiscating their rights, and lowering the value of their 
property. Economic laws which operated elsewheio 
also operated in India. It was sometimes said that 
cultivators in India were like children. They might be 
ignorant and superstitious, but, taken generally, they 
were conscious of their own interesis, and keen in dC'. 
fending them. What they wanted was a moderate as- 
sessment and clear rights which they were able to defend. 
He would say again that he made no remark about the 
Punjab Act, but the extension of this Act to the rest 
of India would be a calamity. (Applause.) 



VI. the economic causes of 

INDIAN FAMINES 

Leciure delivered at a tneelin^ of the Fahian Society 
in London on /uue, z8, 190 r. 

Mr. Dutt said : ‘the occurrence of frequent and 
wide-spread famines in India in recent yeais was perhaps 
the strangest, as it was the saddest, phenomenon in 
modern times. India was under a civilised adminis- 
tration 5 the Indian Civil Service was an able and ex- 
perienced body of administrators 5 the Indian people 
were frugal and industrious; the land was rich and 
fertile; the country had enjoyed uninteriupted internal 
peace for nearly half a century. They had all the 
causes which led to wealth and prosperity in other lands, 
and yet they Avere so lesourceless and impoverished that 
every year of drought ted to a famine, and deaths from 
each famine were reckoned not by thousands, but by 
hundreds of thousands, and sometimes by millions. The 
economic causes of this strange phenomenon were 
simple and obvious. The present system of adminis- 
tration, without popular representation, had failed to 
safeguard the interests of the people. All the sources 
of national wealth had been narrowed. Agriculture, 
manufactures, and a sound finance tvere the sources of 
wealth in all countries. Let them examine how these 
sources had been affected by the present system of 
admioistratioo. 
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Agriculture and the Land Tax. 

He would begin the enquiiy with Agriculture tind 
the Land Tax of India. Four-fifths of the pq^iulation 
of India depended at the present dap on agriculture 
for subsistence. Prima fade if the land was lightly 
.assessed, the people would be prosperous. If the land 
was over-assessed, the people would be reduced to a 
'chronic state of poverty, The Land Tax therefore was a 
far tnore important question in India than in other 
countries, where the people were less dependent on 
agriculture. The system of imposing the Land Tax varied 
in the different provinces of India. He would not 
trouble them with all those details.' He asked them 
only to remember the broad distinction that, gene- 
rally speaking, the Land Tax or land revenue was paid to 
the State by landlords in Northern India, while in 
Southern India it was paid directly by the cultivators 
of the soil. There were large exceptions to this general 
rule, but it would be enough for their purpose that night 
to remember this general rule. The early British ad- 
ministrators made the fatal mistake in Southern India, 
as they did in other parts of India, of fixing an impos- 
sible land tax, and collecting it with a rigorous severity 
unknown in India before. In Madras the demand was 
actually fixed at 43 per cent, of the produce of the soil. 
In other words if a cultivator produced crops worth 
a year— and this was a liberal estimafe for an 
Indian cultivator—the Government demanded los. 
as its revenue, leaving only iqs. to the cultivator to 
support himself and his family for j a months, and to 
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pay for his ploughs and bullocks, his farm labour and 
seed grain. This naturally caused a great deal of misery 
and oppression and the accounts to be found in the eailiet 
records were deplorable. [Some extracts fiom the 
records of i8i8 were read.] This was the state of things 
tn Southern India in the early days of British rule. 
He need hardly say that much improvement had been 
effected within the last 8o years. But more improvement 
was needed. The Land Tax had been reduced from 45 
per cent, to a maximum of 33 per cent, but even this was 
a ruinous rate, for a cultivator could not afford to pay 
;;^3 7s. to the State out of ;^io of his gross produce. The 
settlements were made now for long periods, generally 
once in thirty years, but at each reclining settlement there 
was a revisiort of the Land Tax which prevented land 
improvements and paralysed agriculture. Many English 
administrators had recommended within the last century 
that the State-demand should be fixed in some vray in 
order to give the people a motive for improvements and 
a chance of saving. The last of these recommendations 
was from Lord Ripon, who proposed in 18S3 that the 
State demand should not be increased except when there 
was a rise in piices of crops. All these recommend- 
ations had been disregarded. At each recurring settle- 
ment the land revenue was raised ; the cultivator of 

• Southern India did not understand on what grounds it 
was raised; he was not permitted to appeal to courts of 
justice against such enhancements made by revenue 
odicers ; and thus the strongest motive for agricultural 

• iuiprovements and savings was wanting, 
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Turning now to Northern India, there the land- 
revenue was generally paid by landlords — not by the 
actual cultivators. In some parts of India, as in 
Bengal, the laud-revenue had been permanently fixed, 
once for all, and profits from improvements remained 
with the people. And it vras remarkable that in 
permanently settled Bengal there had been no famine, 
involving loss of life, for over a hundred years, 
showing the beneficial effects of the Permanent Settle- 
ment. Other parts of Northern India had not been so 
fortunate. In the valley of the Jumna and the Ganges 
Permanent Settlement u'as promised. The Marquess 
of Wellesley passed two regulations, in 1803 and in 
1805, in which he unreservedly gave a pledge to the 
people to make a Permanent Settlement, His succes- 
sor, Lord Minto, {iressed the Directors of the East 
India Company to redeem this pledge. Nevertheless, 
the directors of the East India Company violated the 
pledge, and a Permanent Settlement of tlie land revenue 
was not concluded in Northern India, The company was 
abolished in 1858. Three years after, T,ord Canning, 
the first Viceroy of India under the Crown, again 
pressed for permanently settling the land revenues 
of India, 3 .ord Lawrence, another distinguished 
Viceroy and able statesman, supported this proposal. 
Two Secretaries of State, Sir Charles Wood, a Liberal, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote, a Conservative, recpinmend- 
ed this measure. Nevertheless the proposal was finally 
rejected in England in 1883. In the absence of a Per- 
manent Settlement of the land revenue, the State demand 
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had varied from time to time in most parts of Northern 
India. The early Lritish administrators fixed it as high 
as they could — they demanded from landlords eighty 
percent of their rental as the Government revenue. If 
a landlord’s rental was ;^i,2oo, the East India Company 
demand ;£iooo out of it as the Land Tax. This was found 
an oppressive and impossible rate. In 1833 the Land 
Tax was reduced to two-thirds ; and in 1855 to one-half of 
the rental. In other words the landlord with a rental of 
j^r,20o now paid to the Government ^600 as the Land 
Tax. But this was not all. A new settlement was made 
every twenty or thirty years. In these recurring settle- 
ments the landlord’s rental was ascertained after fresh 
enquiries. The land revenue demanded was not half 
the actual rental, hut half the prospective rental. And 
to this a great many local taxes were added for local 
purposes. 

Such was the state of things now in India. It wai 
clear that agriculture could not flourish under such a 
system. There was no adequate motive for land improve- 
ments or for savings, unless there was some fixity in the 
Government demand. What was wanted was, (i) some 
clear fixed rules limiting within moderate limits the 
liabilities of the cultivator in Southern India, and of the 
landlord in Northern India j and (a) some independent 
Courts of Justice to which the taxpayer could appeal 
if these - rules were violated or misinterpreted by 
the revenue officers. The agricultural population of 
India demanded such security and justice under the 
British rule. ' ’ 
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Indian Manufactures. 

The question of agricultuie was the most important 
question in India. The history of Indian manufactures 
was equally sad. The policy of the East India Com- 
pany, from the commencement of their rule, was to 
discourage Indian manufactures for the benefit of British 
manufacturers. The Company became the adminis- 
trators of Bengal in 1765. Four years later they issued 
an order that the manufacture of silk fabrics should be 
discouraged in Bengal, that the people should produce 
raw silk in India to be woven in England, that Indian 
silk-winders should be made to work in the company’s 
factories and proliibited from working outside, “under 
severe penalties, by the authority of the Government." 
The effect of this mandate, according to the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons was "to change 
the whole face of that itidastrious country, in order 
to render it a field for the produce of crude mate- 
rials subservient to the manufacturers of Great Britain.” 
This Report of the Select Committee was submitted in 
1783. Let them pass over a period of thirty years to 
1813, when the East India Company’s charter was 
renewed. An enquiry was made, ns usual, before the 
renewal of the Charter, Eminent witness like Warren 
Hastings of Bengal, Thomas Munro of Madras, and Sir 
John Malcolm of Bombay, were examined. They were 
asked by the House of Commons, not hqw Indian 
manufactures could be encouraged, but how they could 
he discouraged to make room for British manufactures. 
For it was found that even up to that date Indian silk 
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and cotton goods could be sold in EngKnnd at a price 
from 50 to 60 per cent, lower than tliose produced ni 
England. What was the policy which England pursued ? 
She imposed a prohibitive duty which killed the Indian 
manufactures. The following statement was .made by 
Joseph Ranking before the House of Commons during 
their enquiry of 1813 : 

“Can you state what is the 'ad valorem’ duty on piece 
goods sold at the East India House ? 

“The duty on the class called Calicoes is 6s. 8d. 
per cent, upon importation ; and if they are used for. 
home consumption, there is a further duty of ;^68. 6s. 8d. 
per cent.” 

“There is another class called Muslins, on which the 
duty on importation is 10 per cent, j and if they are used 
for home consumption, of 6 s. 8d. percent. 

“There is a third class, coloured goods, which are 
prohibited from being used in this country, upon which 
there is a duty upon importation of £ 1 , 6s. 8d. per cent ; 
they are only for exportation,” 

“This Session of Parliament there has been a new 
duly of 20 per cent, on the consolidated duties, which 
will make the duties of Calicoes . , . , for home con- 
sumption ;^5 i8 . 6 s, 8d. percent, j upon Muslins for home 
consumption ^^31. 6s. 8d.” 

. This finally killed the Indian weaving manufacture. 
Henry St, George Tucker, himself a Director of the East 
India Company, wrote in 1833 : — “India is thus reduced 
from the state of a manufacturing to that of an agii* 
eultural country,” 
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[Extracts from Tucker’s memorandum dated 1823 
were here read.] 

Railways and Irrigation. 

The prohibitive duties had now been abolished after 
they had done their fatal work. Other changes had also 
taken place in India, About the middle of the rpth 
century railways were introduced in India. Railways 
were beneficial everywhere in the world by sliortening 
distances, and making journeys cheaper, quicker, and 
easier. But in India, unfortunately, railways had been 
constructed hy the Government out of the public 
revenues, or by private companies under guarantee of 
profit out of the public revenues, and the economic effect 
of this had not been beneficial It had been a financial 
loss to Indians. After deducting all earnings they had 
paid forty millions sterling out of the revenues of India 
to cover the loss J and the annual loss still continued. 
Capimlists and speculators and manufacturers in this 
country, who had votes, were putting continual pressure 
on the Government of India for the construction of 
more lines with guarantee of profits from the Indian 
revenues. Indians, who had no votes, were unable to 
resist this pressure, and railways had been overdone. 
The Famine Commission of 1898 repotted that all lines 
required for famine protective purposes had been done, 
but still more lines, were beyig constructed vnhich the 
people did not want, and which the people were made 
to pay for- On the other hand, irrigation works which 
were needed by the people for the protection of theic 
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crops, were neglected. 250 millions sterling had been 
spent on railways,^ and only 25 millions on iiiigalion 
up to date. Yet out of 220 million acres of cultivated 
land in India, only 20 millions or less than one-tenth 
the area, were protected by irrigation works. 

The people of India had stiuggled against eveiy 
adverse circumstance, and within the last half century 
had endeavoured to revive their manufactures by 
adopting European methods, and by the help of steam 
and machinary. Cotton mills had been started in 
Bombay and in Bengal, and the products of these 
mills had some sale in India and out of India. No 
Iloynl Commission or Committee of the House of 
Commons sat to help and promote this infant enterprise ; 
if any Government had instituted an enquiry with 
this avowed purpose, it was likely that British voters 
would have turned it out of office vvitliin a twelve-month. 
As it was, Lancashire voteis forced the Indian Govern- 
ment to pass tariff rules which no national Government, 
responsible for the good of the people under its adminis- 
tration, would have passed. A small import duty used 
to be imposed in India on piece goods and other articles, 
not for the purposes of protection, but merely as a source 
of revenue much needed. To this the Lancashire 
•manufacturers objected, and the Indian Government was 
compelled to surrender this source of revenue in 1882. 
But the revenue so surrendered could, not be replaced ; 
the Indian Government was in a bad way, and wished 
to re-iinpose it, A sort of compromise was then effected 
which was a striking illustration of bow India was ruled 
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under the dictation of British manufacturers. An import 
duty was re*imposed on British piece»goods, and this was 
accompanied by a similar duty imposed oti goods manu- 
factured in India to satisfy the British manufacturers. 
Under the impositiou of this strange duty— without 
parallel in any other country in the civilised world — the 
Indian mills which were struggling for existence had 
greatly declined' within the last decade, especially in 
competition, with Japan which imposed no such duty 
on its own products. 

J 

. , . Financial Administration. 

' He now turned to the Bnancial administration of 
India. The entire financial policy of England in respect 
of India from the i8th century to the present day was 
-to charge to India everything which could rightly, or even 
wrongly,' be ch.iTged to that unrepresented country. 
■England had spent hundreds of millions in acquiring 
and defending her colonies all over the earth. For 
acquiring and defending the Empire of India, she had 
•not paid a shilling. On the contrary, during the rule 
tof the East India Company, India paid an annual tribute 
-to England reckoned in millions. When the company 
•ivas abolished, the cost of the transfer of the Indian 
-Empire to the Crown was charged to India. Since then 
they had made India pay for wars in China, Afghanistan, 
-Persia, and the Soudan. They maintained a «ast army 
in India, mainly for imperial purposes, at the cost of .the 
people of India. They had virtually excluded the people 
•of India from nearly all high offices .in their-own- country 
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in order to find a career for English boys in India. A 
Parliamentary Retujn was submitted nine years ago, 
showing all salaries and' pensions of a thousand rupees 
and upwards paid by India. Taking Rs. lo for a pound 
.sterling, the total came. to fourteen millions sterling to 
Englishmen annually, and" only 3J millions to the Natives 
of India. Such had been the financial policy of England 
towards an unrepresented country, Th& result was that 
public debt had increased by leaps and bounds in India 
in a time of profound peace. The public debt, taking 
ten rupees for a pound, was 118 millions slerlingin 1875 y 
in 1895 it was 220 millions. In other words while the 
public debt was steadily decreased in England, mainly 
under Mr, Gladstone’s influence, it nearly doubled in 
India within 20 years of profound peace. England 
paid for the Colonial Office, located in Whitehall, India 
paid for the India Office located in a part of the same 
building. In p.'iyment of the expenses of that office, 
and of various other liabilities, India had to make a 
constantly increasing annual remittance to England. 
As India had little manufacture and little trade, virtually 
the whole pressure fell on the produce of the soil — on 
the food of the people. Thus India was forced to export 
Xar more (lian she ipiported, and thi? excess was increa- 
sing at a startling rate, He compiled the folbwing figures 
from a paper which an official of the India Office read 
]iefore the'Society of Arts in Match last . 
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Annual Excess of Exports over Imports. 

FROM . Tens of Rupees. 


1859 to 1863 . 

. • 2 

millions 

1S64 to 1868 . 

. . 8 

ft 

1869 to 1873 . 

. . 16 

99 

1874 to 1878 . 

• • 15 

99 

1879 to 1883 . 

. . 19 

99 

18S4 to 1S88 . 

• • ’5 

91 

1889 to 1893 . 

. , ao 

99 

1894 to 1898 , 

. . Z5 

19 


The significance of the above figures would be better 
understood by comparing them with the total revenues 
of India. The Royal Commission on Indian expen- 
diture in their recently published Report found the net 
revenues of India to be 57 million tens of rupees. A sum, 
therefore, nearly equal to one half of the public revenues 
of India was annually remitted out of India without a 
direct equivalent. A sura representing the food of 
twenty-five millions of the people of India was annually 
remitted to England without a direct return. Was it 
possible that under this financial arrangement India could 
be other than impoverished and famine-stricken ? 'If 
any of the prosperous countries of the world — America 
or England, France or Germany — had been subjected 
to such conditions, would not that country have been 
reduced to poverty, and visited by famines, within a 
few decades ? 

Conclusion, 

He must now conclude. It was necessary’to remem- 
ber that there was no great economic effect without an 
economic cause. The famines in India were directly 
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CBfUsed by the failure of rains in particular tracts, but 
the rains never failed over the whole of India, and there 
had never been a year when the total food supply of 
India was insufficient for the total population of India. 
What caused distress and deaths was that the people 
had been so hopelessly impoverished that they could not 
buy when the crops failed in any particular locality. 
Let them remove the economic causes of the nation’s 
poverty and they would remove the causes of famines. In 
the first place they should moderate the land tax and 
give it some equitable limits which would be under- 
stood by the people. In the second place they should 
discontinue the construction of railways out of public 
revenues, or under guarantee of profits from public 
revenues, and extend irrigation works. In the third 
place they should encourage the industries of India, 
a? the Government of a country ought to do, and thus 
multiply and add to the resources of the people. In 
the fourti'i place they should follow a just and equitable 
financial policy towards India, as in the case of British 
Colonies, relieve India from unfair charges, reduce her 
public debt, and reduce that annual drain which was 
impoverishing the nation. Lastly they should have 
some trust and confidence in the people, and admit 
them to some share in the control of the administration, 
for it was not in human nature that they should be able 
to safe-gua<‘d the interests of another people without 
allowing them some voice in their own concerns. 

In the words of one of England’s greatest philosophers 
and eqQnomlsts, Johon Stoart Mill, " The government 
4 
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of a people by itself has a meaning and a reality ; bal 
such a thing as government of one, people by another 
does not and cannot exist. One people may keep 
another for its own use, a place to make money in, a 
human cattle faim to be woiked for the profit of its 
onn inhabitants,” England did not wish to maintaiir 
India as a “human cattle feim,” and the only way- 
in which England could improve the condition and 
promote the proapeuty of India was the method she 
had so successfully followed in all her Colonies— namely, 
giving the people themselves some real share in the 
administration of their own concerns. (Applause.) 

The addiess, vdiich took an hour to deliver, wa& 
listened to with the giealeat interest, and frequently 
interrupted by cheera. 

At its cotrclusion, numeroits questions were asked, 
which afforded Mr. Dutt an opportunity to repeat, 
illustrate, and amplify his remarks. Several speakers^ 
including Mr Pearsall, Mr. Bland, Captain ^^>,]ohl■l, 
and Captain Rolleston then spoke, and were followed 
by the Chairman, Mr, Macrosty. Mr. Komesh Dutt 
replied to their observations, and the meeting, vs'hiclr 
began at 8 p,m , concluded after lo p.m., with the usuaI 
vote of thanks to the lectuier. 



vn. t’A^^INES AND THE MllNE 
COMMISSION OF 1900. 

[S/veeh delivend at Lherpool on October, 18, /poJ".] 

On Friday afternoon, in the Common Hall, Hackins- 
Hey, a public meeting was held for the purpose of hear- 
ing an address by Mr. R. C. Dutt, Lecturer in Indian 
History, University College, London. Sir Edwatd Russell 
]>residcd, and among an attentive p.iid appreciative 
•assemblage and pretty numerous attendance were Arch* 
deacon Madden, the Rev. E, Nv Koare, Dr. Permewan, 
Ml. J. Hope Simpson, Mr. J. Samuelson, Mr. W. IT, 
Russeli, Mr. E. W. Cropper, Ml. Allan Btight, Mr. F. 
Salisbury, Mrs. Stewait-Brown, Mis. W. H. Russel, Mr, 
J. W S Callie, Mr Sam Reeves, Mr. and Mrs. tV. ' 0 . 
Roniierjee, and their daughter Mrs, Blair, As the 
Uhairman remarked at the cl ise of the proceedings, the 
demonstration and its signal success were owing to the 
patiiotic efforts of Mrs. Blair, assisted by some English 
ladies. The following report appeared in India. 

The Chairman, in his inttoductory remarks, said they 
were assembled to be instructed in a subject which 
deeply concerned humanity, and which as deeply con- 
cerned the interests, the reputation, and the honour of 
the British* Empire. (Hear, hear.) He need scarcely 
soy, both on his ottn account and on behalf of many 
iu that room, that they were not there to dogmatise-* 
in fact, that they 'wero incapable df dogmatising on the 
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subject upon which they were to be addressed But 
they hoped instructed by a man whop) they knew to be 
thoroughly poss.es5e4 of the facts of the casei to have 
formed strong opinions upon it, and to have great hopes 
of a reform in the management of such affairs as tended 
to the supply of food in India and the avoidance of the 
catastrophes which they had so deeply to regret, The 
teal thing they started with that afternoon, he hop^d, 
was a disposition to increase and to cultivate in thetp- 
selres the feeling of responsibility which should come to 
them as ntemhers of the great Empire which had India 
under its control. (Applause.) There was a great deal 
jjideed to lament in the past in the apathy with which 
such occurrences as they had had to deplore bad been 
regarded. It was almost a proverb fn this country that 
Indian affairs had riot received the attention to which 
their magnitude and the extent to which India was 
baund up with our honour and credit eptitled them. 
J.st them make at the very ontest the resolution that 
that meeting should be the beginning of a different state 
of things, at all events, as regarded themselves- It was 
impossible tq listen to, qr to read of, the terrible famines 
that had occurred rn India, the loss of life, and the 
lives of abject misery that were led, without feeling that 
it was a state of things for which, if they were in any 
degree responsible, they should at qpce, as far as they 
pould, try and deyise some remedy. There were various 
yvaya of looking at the matter. Tfhey might regard 
famines as things to be prevented, or they might regard 
jiie occurrences during famine as evils to be mitjgated 
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and sufferings to be lessened as fas as they could. But 
the whole matter had been plunged into the mystery in 
which such great catastrophes of Nature were involved. 
All they could hope for was that they might be enabled, 
by the information they might deiive, and by the im- 
pulses given to them in the direction of responsibility 
and in the direction of improvement, to create a re.Tl 
interest in the siihject, which should make it a constant- 
effort on their part, in reference to Parliament and in 
reference to public opinion, to produce such a change 
as they must all desire. (Applause), They were about 
to hear a lecture by a gentleman who was a master of 
the suliject. He was not only acquainted with llio 
subject and had studied it, but he was known to and 
knew all those best entitled to speak upon it. He (Sit 
Edward Russell) was sure they would listen with deep 
interest, great anxiety, and profit to all Mr, Dull had to 
say on the matter. (.-Applause.) 

Mr. Romesh Diitt said : When he was asked a 
few weeks ago to speak on the subject of famines in’ 
India in that great city of Liverpool, he felt some natural 
hesitation i-n imdertaking the ta.'k. The subject had 
been so constantly before them during the last three or 
four years, and had been so frequently dealt with in 
the Press and on the Platform, that he felt some mis- 
givings in bringing the matter before them once more. 
NeverthleSs there were grave reasons which induced him 
to accept the kind offer. *^Indian famine was an Imperial 
question, and the gravest of ail Imperial questions. 
(Applause)* Indian famine was a serious problem which 
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li^iglishmen would have to face again and again till i)> 
had been satisfactorily solved. There was no man or 
womam in ihnt hall, or in the United Kingdom, who- 
had not fell humiliated by the recurrence of these* 
distressing famines tinder Btitish rule in India, and 
who did not desire to do all that was humanly possible 
to avert these great and terrible catastrophes in the 
future. 


Indian Famines During Forty Years. 

Famines were a thing of the past hi all well-adniini8~ 
tcred Western eountries in the world. They read of 
famines in past centuries in France, Germany, Ireland, 
and other countries, when hundreds of thousands of 
people perished for want of food. Those days were 
gone, he hoped for ever, and the introduction of better 
gorerninent and a sounder system of finance had made 
famines on a large scale impossible in these countries, 
111 India, unfortunateliy, the reverse was the case, Not 
only had famines continued after a hundred and forty 
years of British rule, but they had become more fre- 
quent, more widespread, and more fatal. He would 
not trouble them with the history of these hundred and 
forty years that afternoon, but he would mention that 
within the period which he coaid well remember— within 
the last forty years — there had been in India ten or 
twelve desolating and wide-spread famines, aird nearly 

millions of people had perished of starvation. IJo 
remembered the great famine of i860, when they, as 
sphoolboys, were asked to contribute their huu^ble mite , 
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to save tlie lives of hundreds of thousands of people who 
were then perishing in Northern India. He remembered 
the famine of i86& when the Province of Orissa lost 
one-third of its population, and the city of Calcutta was 
dlled with starving emigrants from that Province, men 
and women with children in their arms dying in the 
streets, in spite of every possible endeavour to relieve 
them. He remembered the famine of 1874, when he 
bad the honour of being employed as a Relief Officer, 
and when through the noble exertions, of Lord Nortti- 
brook, then Viceroy of India, loss of life was prevented 
in the stricken province of Behar. (Cheers.) Then 
came the more dreadful Madras famine of rJyy, which 
in a single year carried ofif more than five millions of 
people—a population equal to that of Scotland or of 
Ireland perished in one Indian province in one year. 
Then fullowed the fsiainss of z8j3, i$8g, and z8gi ; 
and lastly came the disastrous famine of 1897, which 
they all remembered, and which was more widespread 
than any previous famine had ever been in Indio. They 
(hen thought that it was the worst calamity which could 
happen to any country in any single year. But they 
were mistaken. In 1899 followed a still more wrider 
spread — and what was worse, a more continuous — fanaine, 
for it had lasted these three years, and was not quite over 
yeti Nothing in the history of India, or of the wodd, 
w.-ts more^appalling than the recurrence of these famines 
claiming their victims by the hundred thousand or th^ 
million, every third or fourth year. No story of wars and iq- 
easiousiu modern or ancient times was more tragic than thq 
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Story of deaths of twenty millions of silent uncomplaining 
sufferers in India, within the last fgrly years of British 
rule. 

Peeventiok of Future Famines. 

These were facts which all Englishmen would have 
to face. All Englishmen of all classes and all politica-l 
persuasions were determined that if famines could be 
stopped by human wisdom and endeavour, they should 
be stopped in India. There was a school of Writers and 
speakers, some of whom existed to this day, who 
represented that India was the natural home of famines, 
that famines were the work of God, and that human en- 
deavours to prevent them were unavailing. To him such 
a creed appeared to be not only untrue and unmanly, but 
even blasphemous. (Loud applause.) There was a 
manlier and honester school of writers who had candidly 
held that these famines were mainly due to human 
blunders, and that they could be, and should be, pre- 
vented by human wisdom and endeavour. They pointed 
out that there never had been in any year a deficiency 
of food supply in all India ; that it was the poverty of 
the people which had prevented them from buying food 
from neighbouring districts and provinces when the 
crops failed in any one province, and that famines could 
be prevented by removing this poverty and enabling the 
people to buy food frona their neighbours in bad years 
as they in England did in all years- The obvious and 
radical remedy for famines was to improve the material 
condition of the people — (i) to lighten the burdens bn 
the land, (a) to save crops by irrigation, (j) to revivA 
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the industries of the people, aftd (4.) to reform the 6nan- 
cial arrangements oj the country. 

The Land Tax, 

Let them take the Indian Land Tax first. India 
to-day Tvas not a great manufacturing country or a great 
commercial country, but a great agricultural country } 
and four-Gftlis of the population depended directly of 
indirectly on the produce of the soil. It followed that 
that if the soil were lightly taxed, the people might be 
prosperous ; but if the soil was heavily assessed the 
people rrfust be impoverished. In Northern India the 
cultivators general))' paid their rents to landlords, and the 
landlords paid the Land Tax to the Government ; while 
in Southern India— in Bombay and Madras — the culti- 
vators paid the Land Tax direct to the State, there being 
generally speaking, no intervening in landlords. They 
had urged again and again that in Southern India — in 
Madras and Bombay— where the State levied the tax direct 
from the peasant proprietors, the assessment was too 
heavy } that in many cases it sweept away the whole eco- 
nomic rent of the land j that it made the cultivator unable 
to save anything even in good years against years of bad 
harvest ) that it left him resourceless and indebted and 
an easy prey to famines. On the other hand the 
apologists of the Indian Government had denied this 
charge,' ^hey denied any connexion between land assess- 
ments and famines j they had denounced criticism as un- 
informed and foolish. Well the critics demanded a 
public enquiry ; they asked for a Commission to enquire 
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into the incidence of the Land Tax in India, but no such 
public enquiry had yet been made. ^However, something 
was conceded, a Famine Commission was appointed 
in December last to enquire into ths methods of relief 
operations in India, and this Commission was permitted 
incidentally to enquire into the subject of land assess- 
ments, The Famine Commission, headed by Sir Antony 
M.icDonnell, the ablest administrator now in India, 
submitted their report on May 8 last, and though five 
months had elapsed since, that report had not yet been 
published in England. All that they had been permitted 
to sea yet was a summary of that repoit which had 
appeared in Indian and English newspapers ; and this 
summary proved that their criticisms were neither un- 
informed nor foolish j that heavy land assessment in 
Bombay together with its rigoious collection was one of 
the main causes of the poverty and indebtedness of the 
cultivators of Bombay. The Famine Commissioners 
said that in Bombay the land tax, such as it wa.s, could 
not be collected in short years without forcing the Eyots 
into debt. They said that the land tax was “full" in 
Oujrat, and that its rigidity in hard times forced the 
cultivators into debt. They said that “unless provision 
for suspension and remission of revenue and rent . , . , 
be an integral part of the revenue system in any province, 
the cultivator will be forced to borrow on conditions 
incompatible with his solvency and independence." And 
they added that “nothing can be more useful in antici- 
pation of famine thati improvements in the material 
condition of the cultivators whereby they may be enable^ 
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to withstand the pressure of hard times ” These were 
admissions, made npw for the firsl time in an official 
document, clearly establishing that connexion between 
famines in India and its I^ind Tax which they had urged 
a^ain and again within the last few yeats, and which the 
apologists of Indian administration had hitherto ignored. 
He did not say that the Commission had yet arrived at 
the whoia truth. The Commission’s figures representing 
the produce of the soil in the different Provinces of 
India were admittedly guess woik, and obviously incor- 
lect 3 and they could prove the pioduce to be vastly 
over-estimated if the cultivator was allowed to adduce 
evidence as to the aveiage produce of his field before 
any Court of Enquiry, or any Commission appointed 
fm the ])urpose. But nevertheless, what the Commission 
h.ad stated in its report showed that public ciiticism was 
helpful to the cause of truth and of good administration 
ill India, as it was in every other part of the world. 
Titose who denounced all criticism on Indian adminis- 
ti.ition forgot that every Government in the world needed 
the aid of criticism, and that the best Government on 
earth would degenerate into blind and blundering 
despotism if there was no public opinion and no public 
criticism. Now that the connexion between the Land 
Tax and famines had been acknowledged, the public 
would demand, not only remissions and suspensiohs of 
tile tax as the Famine Commission had recommended, 
but also the modeiating of that tax in places where it was 
excessive, He understood that such a revision of the land 
tax had already begun ja the Central Provinces of IndiSv 
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l 4 ext he came to the subject of Irric'ntion ; and 
here also they would find that well-informed criticism 
was absolutely in the right India would have been 
safer from famines by this time if that criticism had 
more influence with the Indian Government The 
old Hindu Rajas and Mahomedan Governors had left 
them magnificent irrigation works in all parts of India ‘ 
and they had urged again and again that while railways 
had been overdone in India under British rule, irrigation 
had been neglected. Two hundred and twenty-five millions 
sterling had been spent on railways, while only 25 
millions had been spent on irrigation ; and om of over 
eoo million acres of cultivated land in India only 
about so millions were protected by irrigation woiks. 
Their cry had been a cry in the wilderness. Capitalists 
and speculators had always brought pressure on the 
Indian Government for more railways out of thfe public 
revenues or under guarantee Of profits frotn the public 
revenues 5 and down to the present year the Govern- 
ment of India was spending more on railways than on 
irrigation. Let them mark what the Famine Commis* 
sioners said. Railway construction, they said, had 
played its part in the policy of famine insurance. On 
the other hand, there was a wide field for the construe'^ 
tion of irrigation works. And, confirming the opinion 
of the previous Famine Commission, this Commission 
gave its “cordial approval to a departure in famine 
policy which would place irrigation works in the placd 
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that protective railways have hitherto occupied in the 
famine insurance programme.” This was clear and 
emphatic. If this departure had taken place twenty 
years ago, when the I'ainiiie Commission of i88p 
recommended it, India to-day would have been less 
subject to fanzines and deaths from starvation. j 

Declining Industries ANp the Economic Drain. 

There weie one pr two other matters on which he 
would have liked to dwell at some length if time per- 
mitted, but he could only make a bare n)ention of theiPi 
pne of the great sources of a nation’s income was its 
industries and manufactuies. for centuries before 
the British occupation of India, thaf country was ro- 
powned fur its excellent manufactures which found their 
way to all the great markets of Asia and Europe. It 
was unfortunately true that under British rule Indian 
nianufactures had declined, and the people of India 
|iad been forced to agriculture as the one remaining 
source of their national existence. This was a state of 
tilings which could not be good for the people of India, 
or of any other people, apd one of the most serious 
problems was to find means to promote the indigenous 
manufactures of India, to diversify the industries of the 
people, and to add to their resources, Another great 
evil from whiph Jiidia suffered at present was the finan- 
cial arrangement gndpr which a large portion of the 
revenues of India was drained away from that country 
year after year. They in England were a rich and a 
pi osperous people, and raised an ijnmepse revenue 
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taxation for pul)lic expenditure j but the whole of tliis 
revenue was spent in the country, , flowed back to the 
people in one shape or another, and fructified the 
trades and industries of the people. But if one-half 
of their public revenue was annually drained out 
of England, and spent in Germany or France or 
Amertca, England, rich as she was, would soon be a 
land of famines. Yet this was precisely what was hap- 
pening in India ; on the one hand her industries had 
declined and her agriculture was over taxed j and on 
the other hand a large proportion of the taxation so 
raised was not spent in India, but was drained out of 
that country, leaving her poorer every year. This, in 
the words of Lord Salisbury, who was Secretary of 
State aj years ago, was the “ bleeding of India 5 and 
it was necessary to stop this process if they desired to 
restore to that country life and prosperity. It was an act 
which was enjoined by their highest ethics, to do unto 
others as they would others should do to them 5 and it 
was an act which was enjoined by their otvn interest. 
Their trade with India could not prosper so long as 
India continued in her present _ impoverished state. 
tVithin the last ten years the average annual import of 
tuerchandtse into India had been between 47 millions 
and 49 millions sterling, and it was possible that about 3d 
millions of this was British goods. Thirty milliorrs among 
a population of three hundred millions gave<an average 
of two shillings per head of the population } and he 
said without hesitation that they could double this rate 
if India were prosperous. In this way they could easily 
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double their exports, add a new India to their posses-' 
sions, and extend their empire and tiade without firing 
a cartridge, Their duty was the same as ‘their inteiest J 
and as history had shown time after lime the honestest 
policy was also the best policyi for nations as for in-* 
dividualst (Applause) 

The Indian Famine Ijnion. 

He would not detain them longer. He thanked them 
sincerely for the attention with which they had listened 
to him, and he liad no doubt the subject waa one which 
would receive their continuous and urgent attention. 
They would reflect with pain that the calamities which 
liad visited their fellow subjects in India within thit) 
generation were unsurpassed, and perhaps unprecedented 
in the history rrf any period or of any country in the 
world. They would reflect with concern that these fatal 
and disastrous famines were not the work of God, but 
were tlie results of human blunders which could be 
rectified. There was a right way of profiting by an 
empire, and there was a wrong way. Honest equitable 
trade was the right way ; to drain a subject country by 
annual contribution without a direct return was the wrong 
way, Rome pursued this wrong way j she impoverished 
Egypt and Sicily and other Froviirces, and Rome fell at 
last, a victim to wealth and luxury, Spain too pursued 
t^ie wrong way ; she impoverished South America j and 
the Duke of Alva boasted that he sent a stream of gold, 
a yard wide, flowing from the Netherlands to Spain ; the 
tesult was that Spain fell, a victim to wealth and moral 
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turpiluiie. England niight yet pursue the tight path j 
she might reduce the florae Charges and the Economic 
Drain fioin India ; she might establish an equation 
between the expoiCs and imports of India ; she might 
thus relieve India while doubling her own commerce. 
These were the salutary lemedies which they recom- 
mended, the needed reforms they loo)(ed forwaid to. 
The same economic laws led to wealth or to poverty in 
ajl parts of the worjd, and the measures which had 
prevented famines in other parts of the civilised world 
would hive the same beneficial results in India, if they 
had the wisdom and determination to ^dopt and pursue 
them in that country. A Union had been formed in 
London called the Indian Famine Union, with the object 
of enquiring into the causes of Indian famines and 
adopting measures for their prevention. A Memorial 
addressed to the Secretary of State for India to institute 
such enquiries had been signed by some of the foremost 
men in this country. He rejoiced to find the names of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Pishop of Liverpool, 
and the Dean of Manchester among the signatories. 
Further action would be talten by the Famine Union 
in due time. The people of Lancashire were as deeply 
interested in the welfare of India as the people of any 
other part of the United Kingdom, and it was not 
unlikely they might wish to form a Union among them., 
selves. He had not the least dqubt that the opinions 
and the influence pf Lancashire would effectually pro- 
mote the object they all had in view — to take measure^ 
to preyeut tho recurrence of famines ip India^ and 
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promote tlie prosperiiy and happiness of the three 
hundred millions of their Indian fellow subjects. (Pio- 
longed cheers). 

The Chairman, in proposing a vole of thanks lo 
Mr. Dutt for bis lecture, said he tiusted they would all 
feel the sympathy which the lecturer had expressed for 
the exertions being made in London for due enquiiy 
into this great subject. They had felt how very broad 
and statesmanlike must be the policy that had to deal 
with the great evil they had to contend with. They had 
also felt that there were many aspects, even beyond that 
of famine, in which the statesmanship which dealt with 
Indian affairs needed great reformation, (Hear, hear.) 
It was a point for them all to keep in their minds, 
whether the financial arrangements with India were 
equitable, whether they were worthy of the boasts which 
we made about our Indian Empire, and whether it might 
not be an object for our statesmen to place the relations 
of India, both economically and constitutionally, on a 
basis moie consistent with the reputation of our Empire. 
(Applause.) He was afraid it was a fact, as was hinted 
to them in the lecture, that our consciences in this 
country were much more active when there was anything 
to be got than when there was anything to give, 
(Laughter, and hear, bear, and a Voice ; "South Africa.”) 
■X«t them hope, however, that one of the consequences 
of the gteal change which had lately taken place in a 
sort of acceleration and intensification of the Imperial 
feeling would be that tiie conscience as well as the 
itm.bttion of the country would 'develop —that they would 
5 
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not only develop the ambition which tended to incr^aso 
the greatness of the country, but, that with that would 
come a conscience for the duty which that Empire 
involved. (Applause.) 

The Veil. Archdeacon Madden, in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said he did not think that mere charity 
from England was what was wanted in India. In his 
opinion, the remedy for these famines seemed to be in 
assisting to make the people of India self-supporting and 
self-reliant. (Applause.) 

Mr. S\M Reeves expressed the belief that the 
government of India t)y English officials, whom he 
described as “carpet-baggers,” was prejudicial to the 
prosperity of the country. His view was that it would 
be better if Native Indians were allowed to take a more 
responsible official part in the government of their own 
country. He urged that before the condition of India 
could be improved the people of that country would 
have to “kick,” as the people of other countries bad had 
to do in times gone by, before they obtained the reforms 
they needed. 

Sr Edward Russell here mentioned that the origir 
nators of the meeting were most anxious to hear from 
any one willing to assist in the formation of a branch 
to gain information and to stimulate public opinion. He 
added that that demonstraticm was entire^y the result 
<jf the efforts of a lady— Mrs. Blair — assisted by some 
other ladies. 

The proposUton was then carried with eathusiasuh ' 
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Dr. Permewam wanted to know fiotn the lecturer 
whetlier private capitalists might not provide the desired 
iirigatioii works, consideung the s or 6 per cent, profit 
spoken of, 

Mr. Dutt replied that the Government would not 
permit of the intervention of private ca[>k<rltsts in irrt' 
gation woiks, expenditure in which received its return 
from an irrigation rate. Of course, this did not apply 
to landlords dealing with their own estates. Answering 
a question from another gentleman, as to more direct 
rarliamenlaiy representation for the people of India, 
Mr. Dutt said it would be impossible for a lintish 
I’arliament, even if it had more time to give, to under- 
stand Indian questions from the bottom, and to discuss 
with the local knowledge they ought to have. What 
was looked forward to was that there should be an 
executive council in every province, and that some 
repiesentative Indian or Indians should find place in 
each of these, and that the legislative councils of India 
should be expanded. The Indian Civil Service were 
an able body of administrators j the official members 
of the present councils were able and experienced men j 
but good government was impossible in India until and 
unless popular opinion was fairly represented in those 
councils. Mr. Butt said he had urged this to the 
Viceroy himself two years ago, 

Mr. James Samuelson, in proposing a concluding 
vote of thanks to the chairman, which was duly honour- 
ed, accentuated a remark of the lecturer as to the efiiei- 
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ency of the Indian Civil Service by asserting, on the 
authority of a personal visit to India, that the higher 
one got in that service the more intense became the 
sympathetic interest in the Native populations. 



VIII. THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF INDIA. 


\S^ieeh delivered at the Philosophical Insiituiion^ Glasgow, 
on September i,, igor. 

Mr. Romesh Dutt said : Last Monday, my esteenoed 
and distinguished friend, Sir John Jardine, gave you a 
general account of that great country which now forms 
an important portion of the British Empire. He gave you 
an account of India and its people, told you of the differ- 
ent Provinces into which British India is divided, and 
also of those States which are ruled by their own Native 
Ptinces. To-night, we shall look into the state of 
things in India from a different standpoint. We shall 
enquire into the economic condition of the people — their 
industries, their trades, their agriculture. We shall try to 
ascertain how far the sources of national wealth in India 
have been developed by railways, and how far the annual 
harvests of the people have made safe by irrigation 
works. We shall examine the incidence of the Land 
Tax on the agricultural population of India, and the 
present state of the finances of that country. In a word 
the material condition of the vast population of India, 
forming a sixth of the hnman race, will form the subject 
of our enquiry this evening. 

This is a subject which most always receive the atten- 
tion of all thoughtful men and women in this country, 
but recent events in India have invested this subject with 
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a special importance. There is not a man or woman 
ill Great Biilain who has not felt grieved by tlie accounts 
of recent famines in India. Within the memory of men 
who are still in their middle age, within the last 30 
years, there have been no less than ten desolating 
famines, causing the deaths of fifteen millions of people 
in India. And to-night, when we are assembled in 
this hall, half a million of people are assembled in 
the different famine camps in Western India, and that 
country is passing through its third year of a continuous 
famine. It is necessary, therefoie, that we should 
enquire somewhat minutely into the material condition 
of the people of India, and find out how far it is possible 
to prevent or minimise the effects of famines m India in 
the futurp, as they have been prevented in other parts 
of the British Empire. 

I. Agriculture and the Land Tax. 

The material well-being of the people of India, as i n 
every other part of the world, depends on successful 
agriculture, on flourishing industries, and on sound system 
of finance. I take agriculture first, because four-fifths 
of the population of India depend directly or indirectly’ 
on agriculture. It is the main industry of India, the 
main source of subsistance for the people. This is an 
important fact which we should always bear in mind 
in speaking about India. India, today, is 'essentially > 
an agricultural country. If agriculture flourishes, if the 
crops are safe-guarded, if the land is moderately taxed,' 
the people are prosperous, if any of these conditions . 
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i <5 wanting, the people mubt necessarily be on the verge 
of starvation, and must peiish in years of bad harvest. 

The land system of India is different from the land 
system of this country. Here you are familiar with the 
landlord who otvns land, the farmer who holds farms, and 
the agricultural labourer who is paid by wages and has 
no permanent rights in the land he cultivates. In India, 
on the contrary, the actual cultivator, by immemorial 
custom, had some proprietary and heritable rights in 
the field which he cultivated. Sometimes, as in Bengal, 
he lived under his landlord, paying rent to the landlord, 
but owning his hereditary field from which he could not 
be evicted so long as he paid the customary rent In 
other instances, as in Northern India and in Madras 
and Bombay, he lived in his village community, that 
ancient system of village sclf-goveinment which prevailed 
in India for thousands of years. The landlord or the 
village community paid the I^nd Tax to the State ; 
the individual cultivator paid his rent to the landlord or 
his share of produce to the community, and held his 
ancestral field from generation to generation, without 
let or hinderajice. Such was the ancient land system 
of India — the land belonged to the nation, not to any 
privileged class. 

How has this system been affected by British rule ? 
In Bengal and some other placeSi the ancient system has 
been preserved and strengthened. The British Govern- 
ment levies the Land Tax from the landlords, and the 
amount of this Tax was permanently settled a hundred 
years ago— between 1793 'S05. But in Northern 
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India, as wall as in Madras and Bombay, where the 
village community system flouiished down to the early 
years of the nineteenth century, that old institution exists 
no longer. That ancient form of village self-government 
has unfortunately perished under the too centralised 
system of British administration. In Northern India, 
landlords have taken the place of these communities ; 
in Madras and Bombay, generally, the cultivators are 
directly under the State. Therefore, if you ask me what 
is the actual position and status of the Indian cultivator 
at the picscnt day, I can roughly describe it in one 
sentence. In Northeren India the cultivator lives under 
landloids, and the landlords pay the Land Tax lo the 
State 5 in Southern India the cultivator lives directly 
under the State, and pays the Land Tax to the State. 
There are exceptions to this general rule, but it will be 
enough f'i<w our purpose this evening to remember this 
broad distinction. In Northern India it is the landlord 
who pays the Land Tax to the State ; in Southern India 
it is the cultivator who pays the Land Tax to the State. 

Now .what is this Indian Land Tax ? You are aware 
that in England a Land Tax was raised during the wars 
of the Spanish Succession at the rate of 4s. in the £ of 
annual Value, i. e., 20 per cent, on the rental ; and that 
it was reduced after the Peace of Utrecht to as. in the 
£ and therr is. in the or 5 per cent, on the rental. 

The Land Tax in England varied between these 
limits, until it was made perpetual and redeemable by 
Pitt’s Governmeot in 1798. For a hundred years, 
therefore, before it was made perpetual, the Land Tax 
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averaged between 5 and ao per cent, on the rental 
in England, In India the Land Tax ranges between 
35 per cent, and 100 per cent, of the rental 1 Let me 
explain this to you in a few words. 

In Bengal, where the I, and Tax was permanently 
fixed over a hundred years ago, it now bears a proportion 
of s 8 per cent, on the rental of estates. To this should 
be added a newer tax of 6} per cent, also assessed on 
the rent, so that the total tax on land in this Province 
comes to about 35 per cent. 

In Northern India, the Government of Lord Dalhousie 
declared as far back as 1855 its intention to limit the 
Land Tax to 50 per cent, of the rental. In his own 
words, the Government was determined “to limit the 
demand of the State to 50 per cent, or one-half of the 
average net assets.” This was a heavy tax, but it was a 
clear and definite limit. 1 regret to state that even this 
high limit has now been exceeded. A number of new 
taxes are uow surcharged on the Land Tax, and the Land 
Tax itself came to be assessed at 50 per cent., not on 
the actual rental, but on the prospective rental of estates. 
In other words, if a landlord’s rental is ^j,2oo, the 
Government demanded a Tax, not of ^£600, but may be 
of ;^7oo, on the ground that the rental may rise here- 
after. Is this not paltering with the people of India in 
a double sense, keeping the word of Dalhousie’s promise 
to the ear wnd breaking it to the hope ? 

In the Central Provinces of India, Lord Dalhousie’s 
rule of liroitiog the Land Tax to half the rental was 
accepted in i8ss» hot was evaded in 1863. And then 
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the rule was openly abandoned in iSS8, and the Govern- 
noeat demanded a Land Tax to 6o per cent of 
the rental, in addUioa to other taxes also assessed on 
the rent. 

Lastly in Madras and Bombay, the rule of limiting the 
Land Tax to half the rent was also declared in 1856 and 
1864, but has been evaded in practice. The Directors 
of the East India Company wrote in their despatch of 
1856 that the “rights of the Government is not a rent, 
which consi.sts of all the surplus produce after paying the 
cost of cultivation and the profits of asricuhural stocks, 
hut a land revenue only.” And after the Company 
was abolislied, Sir Charles Wood, the first Secretary 
of State for India, wrote in his despatch of 1864 that 
he desired to take only a shaie, and generally a half 
share, of the rent as Land Tax. This is the rule j but 
in practice the Government often takes one-third of the 
field produce as Land Tax, and this is not 50 per cent., 
but approximates to 100 per cent, of the economic rent 
of the field. For in a small farm yielding a year, 
the cost of cultivation and the profits of the agricultural 
stock generally exceed j£6 or even in the year ; and 
the Government by demanding ^^4 as Land Tax sweeps 
away nearly the whole of the economic rent. How is this 
practice reconciled with Sir Charles Wood’s principle ? 
In this way. The Government says in effect to the 
cultivator ; My good friend, we assume the cost of 
cultivation and the profits of agricultural 'stock to be 

; we fkssume the economic rent to be ;^8, and ou.r 
i.And Tax of ^4 is therefore half the rent ! Is this not 
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once more, keeping’ the word of Sir Charles Wood’s 
promise to the ear, aiyl breaking it to the hope ? 

These details are quite enough. They will give you 
an idea how the Land Tax is levied in different parts 
of India, in Bengal, in Northern India, in the Central 
Provinces and in Southern India. It is the heavy inci- 
dence of the Land Tax, and especially its uncertainty, 
which has a depressing effect on agriculture, which 
prevents land improvements and any saving, and im- 
povetishes the people. Whatever the Land Tax inay_ 
be, let it be clgjr, definite, intelligible. Except in 
Provinces where it is permanently lixed, the Land Tax 
is recognized by the British Government, all over India, 
to he one-half the rent. This rate is recognized by Lord 
Dalhousie’s rule of 1855, by the Court of Director’s 
despatch of 1856, and by Sir Charles Wood’s despatch of 
1864. This rate is heavy enough in all conscience, but 
let us at least religiously and conscientiously adhere to 
this rule, and not seek to evade or exceed it. Thought- 
ful and moderate Englishmen demand this, and edu- 
cated and public-spirited Indians desire it also. In 
December last, a Memorial was signed by a number of 
retired Indian ofiScials pressing this recommendation on 
the Secretary of State for India. The Right Honourable 
Sir Richard Garth, late Chief Justice of Bengal, was one 
of the Signatories j Sir John Jardine, who spoke here 
last MondaJ, was another j and several other retired 
officials, including myself, signed it. The unrepresented 
people of India demand for the British Government a 
faithful observance of those clear and definite rules 
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which were laid down by the Government itself 40 or 50 
years ago, » 

II. Railways and Irrigation. 

Gentlemen, I now turn from the important subject of 
the Land Tax to the Railways and Irrigation Works of 
India. ' The construction of Railways has, I need hardly 
remark to this audience been highly benefical in India, 
as it is beneficial in every other part of the world. It has 
shortened distances, made travelling and traffic cheaper, 
and what is of great importance, it has made transport 
of food grains from one province to another in times of 
distress quicker and easier. Nevertheless, railways in 
India have been constructed with doubtful wisdom out 
of the revenues of the country, or under guarantee of 
profits out of such revenues. When the State under- 
takes railway construction or guarantees profits out of 
public xevenues, the concern is never as paying as when 
undertaken by private companies on their own risk. And 
50 it happens that the entire railway system in India has 
resulted, not in profit, but in a total loss of forty million 
pounds sterling to the revenues of India. This loss has 
added to the public debt, and the tax-payers of India 
are paying, year after year, a heavy tax as interest on the 
debt thus piled up. During the last year there was no 
loss, because the railway earned much by conveying vast 
quantities of food grains to the faminc-strickefi provinces. 
What was a wide-spread calamity for the people was a 
gain to the railway. We all hope the famine will not last 
long I and I much fear the profits of the railways will 
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disappear with the famine. In any case it is extremely 
doubtful if the Indian railways will ever make sufficient 
profits to wipe off the past loss of foity millions ; and 
generations of Indian tax-payers will continue to bear 
the burden of taxaliun in consequence of this loss. 

The total length of railways 'in India open to traffic 
by the end of 1898 was 22,500 miles. In that year the 
Indian Famine Commission stated in their published 
report that the lines required for famine protection pur- 
poses had been completed, and that preference should 
be given to irrigation works in the future. The advice 
was unheeded, Theie is a continuous pressure put on 
the Indian Government by capitalists and speculators 
for the construction of fresh railway lines out of the 
Indian revenues. And thus in spite of the advice of 
the Famine Commission of i8g8 and the earlier commis- 
sion of 1880, the Indian Government has shewn more 
activity in the consruction of railways than in irrigation 
works. The total length of railways open to traffic up 
to the end of igoo was 25,000 miles. 

The railway system does not add one single 
blade of corn to the food supply of the country, 
while irrigation works double the food supply, save 
crops, and prevent famines. Nevertheless, while 225 
millions sterling have been spent on railways, only 
25 millions have been spent on irrigation works. 
Irrigation works are either canals or storage tanks or 
wells. Canals are only possible In level tracts of the 
country, along the basin of large rivers. Storage tanks 
and wells are possible elsewhere. During a century 
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and a half of llntish tuit* the whole country could 
have been covered with irrigation woilcs. All provinces, 
could have been protected against the effect of dioughts. 
The food supply of India could have been increased 
and made constant; famines and deaths could have 
been absolutely prevented ; loss of revenue could have 
been obviated. But by a fatal unwisdom and want 
of foresight, railways have been fostered and irrigation 
neglected in India. Out of 220 millions acres of 
cultivated land in India not much over 20 millions 
are protected by irrigation works. Many of these works 
arc the works of old Hindu Rajas and Mahomedan 
Ooveinors which have been preserved up to date. If 
you re.ad Dr. Fiancis Buchanan’s narrative of his journey 
from Madras through Mysore to Malabar — performed 
just a hundred years ago — you will find mention of 
old canals and storage tanks, made and maintained by 
the old Hindu and Mahomedan rulers, in every part 
of their dominions. In spite of their frequent tvars, 
in spite of rude systems of Government, they knew 
the value of irrigation works. If the more enlightened 
British Government had followed their example in this 
respect, they could have covered the whole of India 
with irrigation works within a hundred years, and they 
could have made famines impossible under British 
role. Let us hope they will take the lesson to heart 
to-day ; that they will henceforth devote all the available 
resources of the Indian Empire to irrigation works, 
so that famines will be impossible 20 or 30 years 
hencO. 
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III, Industries and Manufactures. 

1 b.ave dwelt solong on agriculture because agricul- 
ture is the one national industry of India at the present 
day. Fourfifths of the population of India depend upon 
this one industry. Other industries flourished in India 
in past centuries, but the history of those industries 
under British rule is a melancholy one ; many of them 
have declined and some have perished altogether. If 
you rCiid the account of India in the lyth century 
written by the eminent Frenchman, Francois Bernier, 
who resided there many years, you will find that in 
spite of the aibitrary administration of tho.se d.nys, 
the people of India were a great manufacturing nation, 
and exported vast quantities of cotton and silk fabrics 
to the markets of Asia and of Europe, And if you 
read the statistical account of Eastern India, recorded 
a hundred years ago by Dr. Francis Buchanan and 
edited by Montgomery Martin, you will find that 
one-half the women population of India found employ- 
ment in spinning and weaving in those days, and earned 
something from day to day and from year to year, which 
they added to the earnings of their husbands, their 
fathers, or their brothers. It is a lamentable fact that 
practically the whole of this industry has died out in 
India, and the profits from this industry are lost to the 
people. It; first declined under the illiberal and un- 
generous commercial policy of England in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, when prohibitive duties were 
imposed on ludian manufactares exported to Europe, 
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while English raanufacturets were imported into Indian 
almost duty-free. 

“It is a melancholy instance,” wrftes Horace Hayman 
Wilson, the well-known historian of India, “of the wrong 
done to India by a country on which she has become 
dependent. It was stated in evidence (in 1813) that the 
cotton and silk goods of India up to the period could 
be sold for a profit in the British market at a price 
from 50 to 6a per cent, lower than those fabricated in 
England. It consequently became necessary to protect 
the latter by duties of 70 and 80 per cent, on their 

value, or by positive prohibition British goods were 

forced upon her without paying any duty, and the foreign 
manufacturer employed the arm of political injustice 
to keep down and ultimately strangle a competitor with 
whom he could not have contended on equal terms.” 

Later in the century, the prohibitive duties were 
abolished, after they had done their fatal work. Hand- 
looms were replaced all over the world by steam* and 
steam-mills were started in Calcutta and in Bombay. 
They prospered for a time, but the imposition of an 
excise duty on the production of Indian mills in recent 
years has greatly interfered with their success. It is a 
duty unknown in any other part of the civilised world ; 
it hampers our infant steam industry, and makes it 
dillicult for us to compete wth our Asiatic competitors, 
Japan and China. It is an unwise and itiibpral tax by 
whidb the British Government disables its British subjects 
in Irtdut from competing on equal terms with other Asiatic 
nations io the markets of the world. 
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What has been said about the spinning and weaving 
industry of India applies to some extent to other old 
Indian industries. Dying and the manufactures of dyes, 
tanning and leather work, working in iron and other 
inetals, the weaving of shawls and carpets, muslins 
and brocades, the manufacture of paper and stationery 
articles — all have declined. Millions of the Indian popu« 
lation who made a livelihood from these industiies are 
now compelled to agriculture as the one remaining source 
of their subsistence j and responsible statesmen in lire 
present day, in the House of Commons and outside, 
find trying to think out how they can undo the mischief 
done in the past, and again diversify Indian industries. 
X have myself, during the many years of my service 
under the Indian Government, visited villages and towns 
which were once the homes of flourishing communities of 
weavers — those who produced that famous Indian muslii'I 
svhich was once the wonder of Europe. Those Milages 
are now deserted and desolate j the great lakes exc.ivited 
in the olden times ate silted up; the temples and 
religious edifices aie in decay; the streets are coveted 
with jungle; and the old weaver families have migritr-d 
elsewhere to seek a scanty subsistance, and thei*- «ld 
ancestral villages know them not, 

Gentlemen, you bear very little in this coiintiy 
of this decline of the old national industries of India, 
Tfout atterftiOH is naturally attracted to those Industrie'^ 
only in which British capital is employed. You read of 
tea and coffee, of indigo and jute, of coal mines and . oi<’ 
mines, which ate worked by British Companies. W,; 

6 
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wish wel> to all tliese industries, for they give empToy' 
TOent to hundreds of thousands (jf Indian fahourers. 
But you cannot improve the condition of the people of 
India without fostering tlreir own indostriesy carried oi» 
by themselves, in their towns and villages. You cannot 
add to the wealth of the Indian people except by wise 
legislation, tending to promote and help their own nation- 
al undertakings. And unless you improve the material 
tronditton of the people of India, they wiW be but poor 
customers of your own commodities. Our interests and 
yours arc closely allied and not divergent, If our manufac- 
tures were revived, and hidiistrial prosperity once more 
restored to India, the three hundred million people of 
India could become the hugest customers of your manu- 
factures. But if they remain poor, resourceless, starving 
iigricaltnrists, all your efforts to increase the consumption 
of your goods in India will utterly fail. India ought to 
he the greatest market for British goods ; India could be 
so, if her people were prosperous under Drilisb rule. 

I 

IV. Trade. 

Under the present circumstances of the people of 
India, your imports into India show no rapid improve- 
ment. The average annual import of- merchandise into 
India, most of which was from Great Britain, was 70S 
mitlions of rupees, or 47 milHon pounds, during the 
five yoirs ending in 189-4. la the sncceodiri^ five yearS 
endirtg ' in 18991 the average annual import into India 
was 736 millirms of rupees or 49 million pounds. An 
feHporv of 49- million of |;^imd» to a population pf 309 
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miliinns means a consumption of 3s. per head of the 
population. If the pi^ople of India consumed your good' 
.It the rate of 5^, or 6s. a year per head of population — 
and this is a moderate estimate even for a poor Asiatic 
nation— ^your exports into India would be doubled, and 
vou would carry on a trade with India exceeding your 
trade with any other country in the world. Therefore* 
I say that your trade interests and those of the people 
of India are closely allied and not divergent. It is not 
by lestrictive excise duties on the manufactures of India, 
nor by draining her resources, that Great Britain can 
gain in the long run. It is by making the population 
of India prosperous that your trade with India can 
prosper. 

V, Finances and tme Economic Drain. 

Gentlemen, I have spoken to you of the agrlcviUtire 
and the I.and Tax of India, of her railways and irriga- 
tion works, of her industries and trade. I haye only one 
word to add about the ftnnncia! administration of India. 

^The net revenues of India for the current year have been 
estimated at 42 millions sterling. Houghly speaking you 
irao say that ao millions out of this comes from Land 
Revenue, bo millions from other taxes including Salt, 
and two millions from Opium, In other words, the 
trades arid industries of the country bring littlf; 
revenue, bedhuse the trades and industries are on the 
decline— one half the revenue of the country is tax on 
land sod tax on salt, and is raised from the food of th- 
poor. If you examine the figures thus closely, you will- 
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find how little reason there is for congratulation on the 
increase of revenues in India* thij^t increase does not 
mean increasing prosperity, but only an oppressively 
increasing taxation on the food supply of the people. 
Twenty-six years ago, our present Prime Minister, Lord 
Salisbury, was Secretary of State for India, and con- 
demned in the strongest terms this undue taxing of the 
food of the people. He wrote in 1876 : 

“ So far as it i^ possible to change the Indian system, 
it is desirable that the cultivator should pay a smaller 
proportion of the whole national charge. It is not in 
itself a thrifty policy to draw the mass of revenue from 
the rural districts where capital is scarce,. ..-The injury 
is exaggerated in tlie case of India, where so nincb of 
the revenue is exorted without a direct equivalent, As 
India must be bled, the lancet should be directed to the 
part where the blood is congested, or at least sufiicienr, 
not to those which are already feeble from the want of it,’* 

These remarks of Lord Salisbury apply with greater 
force than they did ad years ago. You are bleeding 
the agricultural population of India at a time wfien they 
are suffering from repeated, continuous and widespread 
famines ; and you are exporting a larger portion of that 
revenue out of India without a direct equivalent to-day, 
than you did a6 years ago. You are draining India 
annually of sixteen millions sterling for what are called 
“Home charges’*; while the total of charges which 
Indi^ has to remit annually to this country without a 
direct equivalent is over twenty millions I Do you think 
that coHutty can prosper qnder such q systeioq 
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wT finance ? Do you think Great Britain or the United 
States, or Germany, or France or any other country 
could prosper if an amount equal to one half of her 
annual revenues was sent out of the country, year after 
year, to be spent in a foreign country ? Do you think 
England is doing justice to India under a financial 
arrangement through which the food of 20 millions 
of people in India is annually sent away to England 
ivitbout a direct equivalent i* 

I have said the net revenue of India for the current 
year is estimated at 4a millions. The expenditure, 
roughly speaking is this: 17 millions for the Army, 17 
millions for the Civil services, and 8 millions more for 
other charges. Of all these three heads the cost of the 
Army is felt to be most unjust and oppressive, because 
the great army maintained in India is not merely for the 
defence of India but for the defence of Great Britain’s 
possessions in Asia and in Africa. 30,000 troops were 
lately sent out of India to China and to South Africa ; and 
this proves beyond a doubt that the Indian Army is 
maintained as much for Imperial purposes as for India. 
That being so, it is only just and fair that Great Britain 
should pay a portion of the cost of the army maintained 
in India, and not try to run her empire on the cheap 
by throwing the whole cost of the Army on the an- 
represented and famine-stricken populadon of India. 

VI, Famines and their Remedies. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you for listening so 
iMitienily and with so much interest to this account of 
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the economic condition of India. It is a subject of tlie 
"reatest importance j I do not thipk there is a question, 
of graver import connected with any part of the British 
Empire than the present condition of India. Called iqion 
to deal with the subject vrithin the limits of one speech^ 
I should have but ill diseharged my duly if I had merely 
gleaned some facts and figures from official reports, 
and placed them before you without explaining their 
bearing on the condition of the people of India. Great 
Dritain can look back on the past history of Indian ad- 
ministration — if not with unalloyed satisfaction— -at least 
tvilh legitimate pride. If blunders have been committed in 
the past, much good work too has been well and honestly 
done. Great Britain has restored peace and security of 
property to the vast population of India after a century 
of disorder and disturbance. Great Britain has introduced 
into India IVestern methods of education which have 
had the happiest results among an ancient and intellec* 
tual people. And if Great Britain has too hastily and 
unwisely swept aside some of our old self-governing 
institutions, she is making us familiar with newer methods 
of enlightened administration. These are results which 
we can contemplata with just pride and sincere satis- 
faction J but there are matters in which the success of 
British rule has not been so conspicuous and we cannot 
honestly feel the same satisfaction in contemplating the 
economic condition of the people of India in'the present 
day. Wo impartial observer in India, no unprejudiced 
pritiO'ln this country, can 'think of the wretched and 
alntqst umvetsal poverty of the vast population of Indujk 
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■Without a feeling of commiseration and sorrow, or can 
read of the frequent and fatal famines of that country 
without a feeling of pain and of humiliation. These are 
facts which tell their own tale; roseate pictures of Indian 
prosperity, so often painted and so sedulously circulated, 
coutritice no one, and deceive no one. To you, such 
representations of Indian prosperity appear like an en- 
deavour to conceal defects in administration which 
should be remedied and not concealed ; to the mass 
of my eountrymen, who live in a chronic state of 
poverty of which you have no conception, sach roseate 
pictures painted in this country .ippear like an unfeeling 
mockery of their misfortunes. The evil is undoubtedly 
there ; Englishmen and English women desire to know 
the reasons of the frequent and fatal famines in the 
past ; and they desire alio to see no more of them 
in the future. Therefore, standing before you tonight 
to speak of the economic condition of my country, I 
have sought to lay before you, as clearly as I could 
within my brief limits, the causes of this undoubted 
evil, and the remedies which are needed. Moderate 
the Land Tax within reasonable and intelligible limits ; 
extend irrigation works aU over India; revive the 
indiHstries aod manufactures of the people ; reduce the 
financial drain which is impoverishing India ; and admit 
the people themselves into some reasonable share in the 
control o( the administnutioa of their own concerns ; 
and you wilt hear as ^little of famines in India in the 
future, as you bear of famines in Great Britain or 
famines in the city of Glasgow. An Empire has Us 
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responsibilities as well as its glory ; and the happiness 
and advancement of the people of India aie the highest 
responsibilities uf Great Briuin and het most gloxious 
mission in the east. 
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read at Mamfield House, Canning Town, London, 
Ocioher 27, igoi.J 

On Sunday, October 37, Mr, Romesli Dult, Cl E., 
formerly of the Indian Civil Service, delivered a lecture 
at Mansfield House, Canning Town, I<ondon, upon 
“ Indian Agriculture.” There was an excellent audience, 
and the meeting proved most successful, 

Mr. Dutt said : — Tne subject of my lecture this 
evening is Indian Agriculture. The subject is one of 
great importance, because, as you are all aware, India 
is a vast continent equal in extent and population 
to the whole continent of Europe, if you leave out 
Russia. And the people of this great continent of 
India is mainly agricultural. You in England were 
also mainly an agricultural people over a hundred years 
ago, and by far the greater part of Englishmen lived 
with their families in farms. But’ your splendid supply 
of coal and iron gave yon a start in industries after 
the invention of steam, and long hefnre the middle 
of the nineteenth century you had distanced all other 
countries of the earth in the extent and the excellence 
of your manufactures. The result was that you gradu- 
ally neglected your agriculture and swarmed to towns 
and factories till at the present time more than half 
..the population of England live in towns and depmtd 
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on trades and industries, and you Iniy your corn and 
vegetables, and even meat, mostly fiom other nations. 
I do not myself know if this state of things is good for 
a nation, or if it can be permanent. Already your 
supremacy in trades and manufactures is threatened by 
the rivalry of Germany and America, and what those 
nations will ultimately achieve no man can foresee. 

We in India have gone to the opposite extreme. 
If you have depended too much on your manufactures, 
we have depended too much on our agriculture, and 
four-fifths of the great population of India depend 
directly or indirectly on the produce of the soil. Our 
national industries, specially spinning and weaving, have 
declined within the last hundred years, firstly through 
the illiberal policy of the East India Company, and 
secondly hy competition with the steam and machinery 
of Europe. Agriculture is our one national industry 
now ; if agriculture prospers, the people are well off j 
if crops fail, there is famine in the land. 

I myself believe that a civilised nation prospers best 
if it is mindful both of its agriculture and its iudustries. 
And I also believe that both England and India will 
need some re-adjustment of their industries in the nea<^ 
future. You in this country will have to be more mind- 
ful of your agriculture with the growing competition of 
other nations in various industries. And we in India 
will have to develop our manufactures by t^e help of 
steam and machinery, so as uot to be entirely depep- 
dent Oh our crops. The soil is the gift of Heaven to 
a^tioiji ft5. wpU as skill in iijanufactures f and jtijs 
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a healthy state of thijigs when a large proportion of a 
nation are engage^ in cultivating the soil, while a 
fairly large proportion of them are also engaged in 
industries. 

In speaking now of our agricultural system in India, 
I must premise by informing you that our land system 
is entirely different from yours in England. You are 
familiar with the landlord who owns his estate, the farmer 
who takes lease of his farru, and the labourer who tills 
the soil and is paid by wages. Our system is just the 
opposite of this. It is the tiller in India who virtually 
owns his holding of five or ten acres, who inherits it 
from his father, sells or mortgages it at will, and hands 
it down to his sons when he dies. Sometimes the 
tiller pays a rent to a superior landlord $ in other 
instances there is no superior landlord, and the tiller 
pays the land tax direct to the State. But in both 
cases the humble tiller is the virtual proprietor of his 
small holding ; and as long as he pays his tax or his 
rent, be cannot be evicted from his heritable and 
transferable properly. 1 cannot but thinic that this 
ancient land system of India is bettet than your modern 
English system ; for the soil in India belongs to the 
nation, and not to a few individuals, 

Skill and Industry of Indian Cultivators, 

It is generally believed in this country that the 
Indian tiller, whom we call a Ryot, is a thoughtless 
primitive creature, ignorant of bis own interests, anti- 
quated in his' methods of Kgricultucet and altogether g 
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poor relic of the prehistoric past whom it is necessary 
to instruct and to modernise. leipressed with this 
idea the Government of India have often been fired hy 
the benevolent desire to teach the Indian cultivator 
better methods Of cultivation ; but before they proceed- 
ed very far, the Government discovered that they had 
more to learn than to teach. They found out that under 
the local conditions of India, it was scarcely possible 
to improve on the methods which the Indian agricul- 
turist had adopted from the experience of thousands 
of years ; and- that while it was possible to improve 
the supply of water and the supply of manure, it was 
scarcely possible to improve on the art of growing wheat 
and rice which the Indian cultivator practised, This is 
generally the opinion expressed by English scientists 
who have carefully examined the systems of Indian agri- 
culture, As early as 1832, Dr. Wallick, who was 
Superintendent of the East India Company's Botanical 
Gardens at Calcutta, gave his evidance before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to this effect ; “The 
Bengal husbandry, although in many respects extremely 
simple, and premival in its mode and forai, yet is not so 
low a.s* people generally suppose it to be; and I have 
often found that very sudden innovations in them have 
never led to any good results. I have known for instance 
European iron ploughs introduced into Bengal with a 
view to mperseding the extremely tedious and superficial 
turning of the ground by the common Bengal plough. 
But what has been the result? That the -soil which 
4 s extrmnely superficial.... „has' geperally received the 
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admixture of the under soil, which has deteriorated it 
very much.” And with reference to iice cultivation in 
Bengal, Dr. Wallick remarked ; ‘df we were to live 
another thousand years, we should hardly see any 
improvement in that branch of cultivation.” 

This was said nearly seventy years ago j and let us 
turn to a more recent opinion, — the latest scientific 
opinion that is available to us. Dr. Voelckcr, consult* 
ing chemist to the B.oyal Agricultural Society of England, 
was sent out to India in iSSg to enquire into Indian 
agriculture, and submitted a report which is the most 
valuable and authoritative work we have on that subject. 
And at the very commencement of his report, Dr, 
Voclcker bears his testimony to the skill of the Indian 
agriculturist in these words ; — “The ideas generally 
entertained in England, and often given expression to 
even in India, that Indian agriculture is, as a whole, 
primitive and backward, and that little has been done to 

try and remedy it, are altogether erroneous Taking 

everything together, and more specially considering the 
conditions under which Indian crops are grown, they 
are wonderfully good. At his best, the Indian Eayat or 
cultivator is quite as good as, and in some respects the 
superior of, the average British farmer; while at his 
worst it can only be said that this state is brought about 
largely by an absence of facilities for improvement which 
is probabiy unequalled in any other country, and that 
the Kayat will struggle on patiently and uncomplainingly 
in the face of difficulties in a way that no one else would, 
need our British farmers be surprised at what I iiy. 
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for it may be remembered that the Natives of India wefe 
cultivators of wheat oentuiies before we in England were. 
Tt is not likely, therefore, that their practice should he 
capable of much improvement. What does, however 
prevent them from growing larger crops is the limited 
faeilities to which they have access, such as the supply 
of water and manure. But to take the ordinary acts of 
of husbandry, nowhere would one find better instances 
of keeping land scrupulously clean from weeds, of in* 
genuity in device of water-raising appliances, of know* 
ledge of soils and their capabilities, as well as the exact 
time to sow and to reap, as one would in Indian agricul* 
tote, and this not at its best alone, but at its ordinary 
level. It is wonderful, too, how much is known of 
rotation, the system of mixed crops, and of fallowing. 
Certain it is that T, at least, have never seen a more 
perfect pktere of careful cultivation, combined with hard 
labour.’* 

Mixed Crops and Rotation. 

A few words will explain the system of mixed crops 
and of rotation, as practised in India, A grain crop like 
Jqar is Often put on the ground with a leguminous crop 
like Arhar. The grain crop grows rapidly and keeps the 
other back, and when it is reaped the leguminous crop 
extends itself, grows apace, and in due time is reaped. 
This system is followed year -nfter year, and'' while to 
the casual observer if seems like a continuous cropping,, 
there is really a perfect system of rotation all the time. 
Sometimes three or even four kinds of seed are sown 
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Bt the same- time, for instance, wheat, Ijarley, grain, and 
rape seed. Wheat and grain often occur together, so also 
wheat and linseed. Soiuetinnes again the mirfed crop'< 
ping is more compiicated than even this. For instance 
there are deep-rooted plants, and tliere are surface 
feeders which gtow together, drawing their nourishment 
from diiferent layers of the same soil j there are plants 
which require shelter, and will not thrive without the 
friendly neighbourhood of other plants. All this is 
clearly understood by the Indian cultivator—the heir 
to the knowledge and experience of thousands of years 
of tilling— who to the casual British observer appears 
30 ignorant, so improvident, so like i relic of the' 
prehistoric past, 

The one crop with which rotation is seldom practised 
is rice. The reason is that rice grows best on soil the 
fertility of which is annually renewed by the silt of' 
inundating rivers. The Ganges and the other great 
rivers of India not only bring their annual supply of 
water to thirsty crops, l)ut also bring a vast amount of 
fertilizing silt which they gently deposit on the soil — 
the hnest and richest manure provided by Nature, over 
millions of acres, without the toil of man. To utilise 
this manure, the Indian cultivator practises surface 
ploughing only ; any deep ploughkig, such as is prac* 
tised in. England, and which has been sometimes stopidly 
tried in India, only destroys this manure, and turns up 
tlie sand below. ‘ Over this inundated and annually 
renewed soil, rice grows year after year without 
the need of mixed cropping or rotatioov YCt I -have 
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seen some mixed cropping on such lands also } the rico 
ripens early, and is reaped early ; and the oil seed or 
pulse sown with it then flourishes in the winter months, 
and is reaped in February and March. 

These few remarks will illustrate the skill and.know' 
ledge of the Indian cultivator, and the suitability of his 
metitods and implements to the local conditions of 
India. Deep ploughing would be injurious to Indian 
cultivation j and steam ploughs are out of the question 
where the average field is from half an acre to three 
or four acres. And I, for one, do not wish to see these 
small holdings enlarged. The land in ludia belongs 
to the nation ; each petty cultivator is provided for 
with his three or four or ten acres ; and. I would not 
like to see these humble cultivators squeezed out by 
capitalists, and small fields turned into extensive areas 
of cultivation. 

I may only add here that where Improvements are 
possible, consistently with the Indian land system and 
cultivation, they are eagerly adopted by the so-called 
thoughtless and primitive Indian cultivator. I have 
myself seen the Indian sugar-grower* discarding his 
awkward sugar mill and adopting a mill invented by 
Europeans in Iirdia, which pressed the cane better, and 
produced more sugar. Teach him to make cheaper 
manure or to make better appliances for the supply of 
water j teach him to make a better selectiorl of seeds, 
or a cheaper method of threshing ; and he will adopt 
your improvements quickly enough. But propose to 
Mm refarms inconsistent with the conditions of Indian 
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Rwriculiure and Indian peasant life, and he will decline 
your advice with thajiks. 

Geolooical Tvpes op Soil. 

Having spoken so far of the Indian cultivator, 1 
wish to say one word more of his skill in distinguishing 
the diffeient kinds of soil suitable for different crops. 
There are an infinite variety of soils in India, but 
nevertheless the geological types of soil may be classi- 
fied into three broad classes. The Alluvial Soil pre- 
dominates over the whole of Northern India, along the 
basin of the Indus and the (ianges, and consists of mud 
and sand. Away in the west, virtually throughout the 
province of Ilutubay, a basaltic formation called the 
Black Colton Soil predominates, and is peculiarly fitted 
fur the growth of cotton, for which Western India has 
always been famous. And all along the East and South, 
from thehijls of Chota Nagpur and Orissa, right through 
the dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad, to the 
undulating plains of Madra.s Mysore, and Travancore, 
the E.ed Soil predominates, consisting of archsean and 
metaniorphic rocks. These are the three grand geor 
iogical divisions of the Indian soil ; but as I have said 
before, there are endless varieties within these three 
classes ; and nothing can exceed the skill with which 
the Indian cultivator distinguishes the different varieties 
of soil suitable fur different varieties of crops. Chetnisr- 
tiy and madern science have yet added nothing to 
the skill, acquired through the local experience of 
centuries. 
t 
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The great need for improvement in Indian agricul- 
ture is not new inipleinents and new methods of cultiva- 
fiori, but a sufficient supply of manure and a sufficient 
supply of irrigation water. Thete is great apprehension 
in tlie minds of thoughtful and scientific observers that 
the soil of India is being ethausted, not through igno- 
hmce of rotation or proper methods of cultivation, but 
through tlie failure of manure. Cattle manure has always 
been, and is to this day, the universal fertiliser of Indian 
lands, and the only cheap and available manure. But 
with the destruction of forests and scarcity of firewood 
in these days, cattle manure is now largely dried and 
inade into cakes for use as fuel, and thus the supply of 
manure for land is growing less and less. You can go 
to no part of India without seeing thousands of women 
drying these manure cakes, and taking them on their 
heads to towns foe sale as fuel ; and ail that is thus con- 
sumed in towns as fuel is a loss to ibe country and to 
production. Dr. Voelcker has recorded : "As the 
result of my enquires I feel 1 may safely assert that 
'where the practice of burning dufig as fuel prevails 
‘among the genuine cultivators, it 'arises, in eight cases 
Out of ten, from the scarcity of firewood," This is a 
(serious and a growing evil ; and the orjjy possible 
remedy for it is in the hands of the Indian Government, 
iforests must be preserved, not merely for the sake of 
UiB valuable tVittber wliich is now the principal care ol 
forest uffleets, bat also for the supply of sufficient iind 
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';'httaiv fiievvnod fur all the cultivators in the country, 
i'lie rules of the foreat department must be brought more 
r.) touch with the needs uf the agncultural population ; 
and the people must be allowed to obtain — as they 
always did obiiiin in past centuries — an ample supply 
tjf firewood from jungles^ so that tbeir cattle manure 
may be saved for us proper purpose. 

Another cause of the failure uf manure in India is 
the vast exportation of oil seeds from the country to 
Kurope. Under the present system of administration, 
India has to remit to JSngtand n large sum, estimated 
at over twenty millions annually, without any direct 
fqaisaleut. This not only impoverishes ttie people 
<>f India directly, but it impoverishes the soil of tin 
country, which is now virtually the sole means of 
the subsistence of the people. For a large pot lion M 
the reniictance has to be made up by the exportation cf 
Oil seeds. If the oil was inanufactured in India, atm 
then exported, the evil would be less ; for the oil itself 
has no inanurial properties. But to export the entire 
seed, or the refuse after the removal of the oil is, iii tiie 
words at Ur. Vuelcker, “to export the soil's fertility.*’ 

Wani of Water. 

■ Another great need for Indian agriculture is the 
Want of a juflScient supply of water. • Except in tracts 
Of lands which are annually inundated by rivers, crops 
fn India depend on the annual rainfall or on irrigation 
works. The rainfall is always uncertain, and so in old 
times Hindu Rajas and Mahomedan Eiuperots construe^ 
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ted vast irrigation works, the remains of which you will 
find not only in the basins of the Junina and the Indus, 
but also in Southern India, Many of these works have 
been preserved and added to by the British Government j 
but sufficient attention has not been paid within the 
last hundred years to constructing new irrigation works. 
Too much attention has been paid to railways for faci- 
litating the export and import trade of England with 
India ; too little attention has been paid to irrigation 
for facilitating the agriculture of the people of India. 
325 niillions sterling have been spent on railways ; and 
only 25 niillions have been spent on irrigation works. 
And thus it happens that out of over 220 million acres 
of cultivated land in India, not much over 20 millions 
are protected by irrigation works. I am glad to find, 
however, that recent famines have at last disturbed 
the conscience of the India Government ; and that a 
Commission, headed by an eminently qualified man, has 
just been appointed to enquire into this much neglected 
subject. 

The irrigation works required in the different provin- 
ces of India are of different kinds. In the alluvial 
basins of the Ganges and the Indus, the most suitable 
irrigation works are canais fed from these rivers, and 
distributing their water through tributaries to the sur- 
rounding country. In many parts of Northern India 
not irrigated by the rivers, the most suitable" works are 
mPES, and some help and encouragement to their cons- 
truction have lately been given to the people by that 
ablest of the present ?n<Jwn administrators, Sir Anthony 
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MacDonnell. In Bengal, wliere the rainfall is copious, 
and the fields are often inundated by rivers, shallow 
poHDs excavated in the Gelds are the most suitable irri- 
gation woiks ; and I have seen such ponds^ excavated 
by the old Rajas of the country, two or three miles in 
circumference, the like of which has never been done in 
recent times. Away in Madras and Southern India 
where the soil is undulating, and the underlying rock 
helps the retention of water, the most suitable irrigation 
works are reservoirs made by constructing large em- 
bankments, and thus impounding all the water descend- 
ing from the hill slopes. Some of the most magnifi- 
cent woiks of this kind, constructed by the old Polygars 
of Madras, were seen by Dr, Francis Buchanan in his 
journey through Southern India a hundred years ago. 
If such works had been multiplied within these hun- 
dred years, faminies would have been Jess frequent and 
less disastrous than they are to-day. 

' AFrORESTAtlOH. 

Gentlemen, it may sound somewhat strange, but it 
is nevertheless a fact^ that the needed humidity of 
the soil is closely connected with the preservation of 
trees and forests. The qaestion whether large forests 
and plantations cause and increase the rainfall has 
often been discussed, and I will not enter into that 
dehateable matter. Bat there can be no doubt that 
forests and large plantations, by lowering the tempera- 
ture, cause the rain to descend in gentle showers, 
where the clouds would otherwise pass on, or burst in 
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wasteful torrent-s. Thus, if tiees do not muse rainfaW, 
they certainly distribute the rain if they do not ir^- 
crease the quantity of rain, they certainly incre.sse the 
number of rainy days. It has been noticed that in 
one station in southern India, that of Utakamand, 
the total number of rainy days in five years, from 
1870 to 1874— excluding the monsoon months— was 
374, This was when tlie station was bare of woods. 
Since then, trees have been planted and the place is well 
wooded now, and the total number of rainy days in the 
five years from i8Sd to 1890, — excluding the monsoon 
months— was no less than 416. This increase in the 
number of rainy days is a great advantage to agricul- 
ture, even if there be no difference in the actual quan • 
tity of annual rainfall 

Want ot Pasture Lan®. 

You will see, therefore, that forests are required, not 
only for supplying fuel to the agricultural population, 
but also for distributing and utilising the rains. Another 
great use of forests and jangles is to supply grazing 
lands for cattle. In olden times, most villages in India 
had their adjoining jungle or waste lands for the grazing 
of cattle, and such lands, pertaining to each Village, were 
used by the villagers in common. The great increase in 
the area of cultivation in recent limes has led to. the en* 
closing of these commons, as you would describe the 
process in England, until the want of sufficient pasture 
tends has become a real and grave difficulty. When the 
crops have been reaped, the cattle are let loose on kh« 
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(ieMs ; hut in other months they nre fed on strnw and 
fodder procured wfith difficulty. This growing evil has 
come to the notice "of the Government. Up to t8So, 
wrote Mr. Nicholson of Coimbatore, every tenant used 
to hold one-fifth of hi.s farm as pasture at one quarter 
the usual assessment j but this salutaiy rule was abolished 
at the new Settlement of i8So. In 1883 the Govern- 
ment of India recorded a resolution that the cultivated 
area in India had steadily increased at the expense of 
the grnsing area. And in 1S90 Sir D. Brandis recorded 
that in itLidras the working plans for the fuel and fodder 
reserves should contain proposals for throwing open 
certain forest areas to grazing. Adequate measures, 
however, have not yet been taken, and tlie subject is one 
which requires the closest attention, both of the Govern* 
ment and of private landlords. 

Ah Uncertain Land-Tax. 

The last evil from which agriculture suffers in India 
is an uncertain land-tax. You are aware that in England 
the Government levied a high tax of four shillings in the 
pound, or so per cent, of the rental, during the wars of 
the early years of the eighteenth century j and this was 
reduced to two shillings, aod tbefi to one shilling in the 
pound, Of 5 pec cent, of the rental, after the Peace of 
Utrecht. The land tax in England varied between these 
limits for about a hundred years, till it was made per* 
manent amf redeemable by the great minister, William 
Pitt, in *798. In India the land tax was made perma- 
nent only in Bengal and a few other places. In Kortherix 
India, after many blundering and oppressive experiments. 
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tlie land tas was fixed in 1855, not at 5 per cent, of the 
rental, but at 50 per cent, of the rental ; and in Sontli- 
ern India, too, the same general rule of levying the land 
tax at 50 per cent of the rent was recognised in 1864, 
You will consider this rate both excessive and oppressive ; 
but the worst of it is that even this heavy rate is not 
strictly adhered to. In Northern India, the Government 
.sought to levy 50 per cent., not on the current rental, 
but on the prospective rental of estates : and a great 
many minor taxes are assessed on the land in addition 
to the land tax. In the Central Provinces of India 
the rule of levying 50 per cent of the rental as tax 
was evaded in 1S63 and openly abandoned in 1888 ; 
and a higher tax was levied. And in Southern India, 
t. e,, in Bombay and Madras, the tax which is 
levied from the cultivators often approximates to 100 
per cent, of the economic rent. Fresh Sstlelments are 
being continually made in different parts of India; 
neither the landlord nor the cultivator knows what the 
State demand will be after each new settlement ; and 
this uncertainty deadens agricnltiiral energy, and pre- 
vents agricultural improvements. What is wanted for the 
improvement of agriculture in India is a clear intelligible 
limit to the land tax — a limit which will not be evaded 
or altered by lire whims and fancies of Settlement offi- 
cers and Provincial rulers. 50 per cent, of the rental or 
the economic rent is the rule theoretically recognised in 
all parts of India where the land tax has not l>een per- 
maheptlf flxed ; and it is a heavy tax for an agricultural 
, la pay. But something would be gained even if. 
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this heavy rate was religiously adhered to, and was not 
evaded and exceeded, as it now constantly is, at each 
recuiring Settlement in many parts of India, Nothing 
can be more fatal to agiicultural piosperity, nothing is 
more destructive to agricultural improvements, than any 
uncertainty in the State demand from the soil. 

Gentlemen, I thank you foi the patient hearing which 
you have given me on a subject which is not altogether 
familiar to you. But it is a subject of the greatest im- 
portance to the prosperity and well-being of India, and 
to three hundred millions of your fellow-suhjects. The 
Indian Government commands ability, knowledge, and 
experience, but is not in touch with the Jives of the vast 
Indian population. There are no Indian members 
either in the Secretary of State’,s Council in I„ondon, or 
in the Viceroy’s Executive Council in India ; and ques- 
tions, involving military operations or the revenue, natu- 
rally receive more attention than questions involving the 
svell-being and the prosperity of the unrepresented 
nation. It is a truism that there can be no government 
for the good of a people without some sort of represen- 
tation ; and the Indian Government will fail to secure 
the happiness of the Indian people until there is some 
representation of the popular opinion in the Executive 
Councils of the Empire. The economic condition of 
Ae people of India will never be improved until the 
people theuftselves are permitted a reasonable share in the 
administration of their own concerns. 



X INHIAN MANUFACTURES 

\Paptr read before- the Suhha Samiti London, 
on Deietnber aoth, igor.] 

The (feeline of Indian mannfactares and indigenous 
industries within the last 150 years is one of the saddest 
episodes of British Rule in India, and presents one of 
the most difficult economic problems to Indian adminis- 
trator« at the dawn of a new century, 

India was known from ancient limes, not only as a 
great agricultural but also as one of the greatest manu* 
facturing countries in the world. Egypt and Babylon in 
the palmy days of their civilisation largely imported 
Indian manufactures ; and Phcenycian and Arabian mer- 
chants navigated the Red Sea to convey the produce of 
the Indian loom into the markets of the west. Later 
on, Constantinople and Alexandria became the great 
centres of the Indian trade; and as they declined under 
the rule of the Turks, Venice became the proudest sea- 
port of Europe, and displayed before the rude barons of 
Germany, France and England the valuable products of 
Indian industry. 

The success of Venice aroused the jealousy of other 
nations, and they endeavoured to find out a n^w path to 
India. Columbus discovered America in endeavouring 
to discover a new route to India, and Vasco da Gatn.i’ 
at last succeeded in finding a way round the Cape of 
Good Hope, This was" "the main cause of the fall of 
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Venice and ihe rise of Portugal. Thiougbout the six- 
teenth centuiy Portjigal monopolised the trade of tlie 
East ; and nearly all the important trade centres in 
Eastern Africa, in Arabia and Persia, in India and the 
Indian Archipelago, were in the possession of the Portu- 
guese. Holland rose in power after the great war of 
independence, early in the seventeenth century, and the 
Dutch were the most successful traders with India in 
that century. A French traveller, Bernier, whoresided in 
India for many years during the seventeenth century, 
speaks of vast quantities of cotton and silk fabrics 
manufactured by the weavers of India which were shipped 
annually by the Dutch merchants for the markets of 
Europe. Millions of Indian artisans found employment 
and earned an income from weaving these fabrics ; and 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to state that there was 
hardly a village in India in those days where women did 
not earn something from spinning and weaving, in addi- 
tion to what their husbands and fathers earned from 
agriculture and other industries. 

The Dutch declined in power in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and France and England strove for supremacy in 
India. The contest was finally decided by the peace of 
Paris in 1763, which left the British supreme in Bengal 
and in Madras, with the important port of Bombay in 
their possession on the western Coast, Two years 
after this, the East India Company obtained from the 
(jreat Mogul a formal charter as Dewan or Administra- 
tors of Bengal and the Northern Circars. 

The East India Company then pursued a policy 
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different from wh.it all preceding traders had done. 
Not content with the trade of India, they desired to 
discourage the manufactures of India, in order to en- 
courage the manufactures of England. 

As early as 1769, the Directors of the Company 
wished the manufacture of raw silk to be encouraged in 
Hengal, and that of silk fabrics discouraged. And they 
also directed that silk weavers should be made to work 
in the Company’s factories, and prohibited from working 
outside “under severe penalties, by the authority of the 
Government.”^ This mandate bad its desired effect. 
The manufacture of silk and cottrm goods declined in 
India, and the people who had exported these goods to 
the markets of Europe and Asia in previous centuries 
began to import them in increasing quantities. The 
following figures - shew the value of cotton goods 
alone, sent out from England to ports east of the Cape 
of Good Hope, mainly to India, during twenty years. 


Year ending Year ending 

51b January, 5tb January. ^ 

T794 156 «8 o 4 5,936 

*?95 7^7 3I1943 

1796 112 j8o6. .... 48,535 

J797. . . , 2501 1807 46.549 

1798. , . . 4,436 1808 69,841 

J799. . . . 7.317 1809 118,408 

1800. , , 19,575 3810, ... . 74,695 

i8or. , . 21,200 iSir 114,649 

j8o*. . , 16,191 j8i2 107,306 

1803. . , 27,876 1813. .... 108,824 


Ct) Otmral r.tUtr, dated i)th, Marcfc 1^63, 

{a} Eitaro to an order of tbo Huaae oE Commons dated ^tb May tSsj, 
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The Comtiany’s Charter was renewed in 1813. Art 
enquiry was made, and witnesses were examined previous 
to this renewal. Very important witnesses like Warren 
Hastings, Thomas Munro. and Sir John Malcolm were 
examined; and the House of Commons shewed the 
utmost concern for the general welfare of the people of 
India. But in respect of the Indian manufactures, they 
.sought to discover how they could he replaced hy 
British manufactures, and how British industries could 
be promoted on the ruins of Indian industries. 

Warren Hastings who had been Governor General in 
India for nearly twelve years was the roost important wit- 
ness examined. Notwithstanding his blunders and 
mis-rule in India, he had carried away with him a lively 
idea of the many virtues of the people of that country, 
and he boldly stated his opinion before the Committee of 
the House of Lords. “I aftirm by the oath that I have 
taken,” he said “that this description of them [that tbs 
people of India were in a state of moral turpitude] is 
untrue and wholly unfounded. * *■ * They are 
gentle, benevolent, more susceptible of gratitude shewn 
them than prompted to revenge for wrongs infiicted, and 
as exempt from the worst properties of human passion as 
any people on the face of the earth.” And asked by 
the Commons Commitee as to whether the Indian people 
w'ere likely to consume British manufactures, be replied : 
"The supplies of trade are for the wants and luxuries of 
a people ; the poor in India may be said to have no 
wants. Their wants are confined to their dwellings, to 
their food, and to a scitniy portion of clothing, nil of 
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'vl)icli they can have from the soil that ttiey tfead 
upon.''® , 

Sir John Malcolm who had lived a good deal among 
the people of India, and knew them as few Englishmen 
have known them sinccs bore high testimony to the many 
virtues of the nation. Speaking of Northern India, he 
Said : "The Hindoo inhabitants are a race of men, 
generally speaking, not more distinguished hy their lofty 
Statute * ♦ than they are for some of the finest 

qualities of tiie mind ; they are brave, generous, and 
humane, and their truth is as remaikable as their cour- 
age," And replying to the question as to whether they 
were likely to be consiiiiiers of Eritish goods, he replied : 
"They are not likely to become consumers of European 
goods, because they do nut possess the means to pur* 
chase them even if from their present simple habits of 
hfe and attire, they required them."'* 

Giujme Mercer, who had served the East India Com- 
pany as a doctor, and also in the levenue and political 
departments, described the people of India ns "mild in 
their dispositions, polislied in their general manners, in 
their domestic relations kind and affectionate, submissive 
to authority, and peculiarly attached to their relig^ious 
tenets, and to the observance of the rites and ceremonies 
prescribed by those tenents.” And in reference to the 
Introduction of European goods in India Ip: deposed 
that Lord Wellesley had endeavoured to find markets 
for such goods by instituting fairs in Kobilkhond, exhi* 

(3) Mitiuttt <f EvU^iia oiv the affairs »t the E. !> Company iSia p 3, 

' W ri«hpaawS4andi7, ■ 
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lilting British wollens in those fairs, and bj directing the 
British Resident to, attend the great fair at Ilatdwai 
trith the same object.*^ 

But the most important witness examined by the 
Committee of the House of Commons on this memO' 
rable occasion was Thomas Munto ; and the whole of 
his evidence is inspired by that sympathy with the people 
of Indin, and that appreciation of their virtues, wliicii 
had disiiiiguislisd that gifted Scotchman during his 27 
years’ work in India, from 1780 to 1807. 

‘ Munro said that the average wages of agrictiltufal 
labour in India were between 4 shillings and 6 sliillings 
a month ; tliat the cost of suhsUlence was between 
7 8 shillings and 37 shillings the head per annum ; 
that there Was no probability of extending the sale 
of British woilen goods because tlie people used 
'conrse-woBen ol their own mahuiaciute ; and that 
they were excellent manufactures and W'ere likely ti> 
imitate Bnglish goods. Asked if Hindu women were 
not slaves to their husbands, Munro replied : “niej 
have as niucli iiiSuence in their families, as I imagine, 
the women have in this 5 coiitotry”f England.] And asked 
If the civilisatiort of the Hindus could not be improved 
by the establishment of an open trade, he gave that 
memorable answer which has often been c|uote(i and will 
bear repetition : 'T do not understand what is meant by 
the civilisation of the Hindus ; in the higher omnehes 
-of science, in the knotvkdge of the theory aud practice 


iMt cage* SS aud Sj, 
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of good government, and in education which, by banish* 
ing prejudice and supersution, open^ the mind to receive 
instruction of every kind from every quarter, they are 
much inferior to Europeans. But if a good system of 
agriculture j unrivalled manufacturing skill ; a capacity 
to produce whatever can contribute to convenience or 
luxury j schools established in every village for teaching 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; the general practice 
of hospitability and charity amongst each other; and 
above all, a treatment of the female sex, full of confi- 
dence, respect, and delicacy ; are among the signs which 
denote a civilised people, then the Hindus are not in- 
ferior to the nations of Europe ; and if civilisation is to 
become an article of trade between the two countries, 
t am convinced that this country [England) will gain 
by the import cargo.”* 

Munro had a high idea of the excellence of the 
Indian manufactures of his time. Among the causes 
which precluded the extended sale of British goods in 
India he mentioned '‘the religious and civil habiM of 
the natives, and more than anything else, I am afraid, 
the excellence of their own manufactures." He bad 
used an Indian Shawl for seven years, and found very 
little difference in it after that long use ; while with 
regard to imitation shawls producted in England he said : 
“1 have never seen an European Sliawl that I would 
we, even if it were given to me as a present.”" 

The eyjdepce of one other wituesi deserves mention| 
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that oF John Stracey. He had served the East India 
Company in the Judicial department, and as Under 
Secretary to Guvcrnment on the Bengal establishment; 
and he deposed that the Indian labourer earned from 3 
shillings and 6 pence, to 7 shillings and 6 pence a 
month. How could such a nation use European goods? 
“I do not know that they use anything in their ordinary 
use from Europe, except it is some small wollens and 
broad cloths which they may have accidentally got at a 
cheap rale.” “ 

Enquiries like these fairly disclosed the objects of 
the House of Commons Committee. It is not in human 
nature for any race of men to sacrifice their own inter- 
ests for another race ; and the British statesmen in the 
early years of the nineteenth century did all they could 
to promote British industries at the sacrifice of Indian 
industries. British manufactures were forced into India 
through the agency of the Company’s Governor General 
and Commercial Residents ; while Indian manufactures 
were shut out from England by prohibitive tariffs. The 
evidence of John Ranking a merchant, examined by the 
Commons Commitee, will explain this. 

“Can you state what is the ad valorem duty on piece 
goods sold at the East India House ? 

<‘Tbe duty on the class called Calicos is ;£’3. 6s. 8d, 
per cent. upotT importation j and if they are used for 
home consumption, there is a farther duty of 6s. 8d. 
per centr 


^ I6l<t, page ajf • 
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“There is .inolliei tlaas called Muslinay on which thar 
duty on importation is lo per c#*!!! , and rf they are" 
used for boiire consumption, of ^£27 Gs Sd per cent 
* There is a third cUs ,, Coloured Goods, which are , 
firohihited being used in this country, upon vrlncli there 
IS a duty upon impoitation of ;^3 6s 8d per cent J 
they are only for (.xportation 

“Thu session of Pariument there has been a new 
duty of 20 per cent on the consolidated duties, which 
will make the duties on Calicoes * used for liouie 
f onsumption ^^78 6s Sd pet cent ; upon the Muslins 
for home consumption Oa bd ” 

There was no thought of concealing the real object 
of these prolubrtise duties The same witness, Joseph 
Kanking said, fuUhcr on, ‘I look upon it as a protecting 
duty to encourage our own manufactures ” ^ 

What was the result of these duties on Indian 
nianuractures ? Henry &t George Tucker was himself 
a Director of the J ist India Company , and he doe? 
not conceol the scope and the eflect of England’s 
Totnmercial policy towards India Writing in 1S23, 
r e only ten years after the date of the TarliamenUry 
frnquiry referred to above, be condemned that policy in 
the strongest manner 

"Whnt is the commerefal policy which we have 
adopted rn this countiy with relation td India? Thte 
*SiHe manufactures and us pteae-gooda made of silk and 
tiottOD interninied hare long since been excltfdkd 
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5,etl u from nm markets , and of late, paitly m conse- 
^juence of the operaticai of a duty of 67 per cent, but 
cbitfly from the efluct of superior machine) y, the cotton 
^fabiits winch hitherto constituted tlie staple of India, 
have not only been displaced in this countiy, but we 
actually export our cotton manufactures to supply a pai t 
of the consumption of our Asiatic possessions India 
IS thus reduced fiom the state of a manufacturing to 
that of an agncultuial lonntry ” 

Still more emphatic is the impartial verdict of H. H 
Wilson, the hibtorian of India 

“It 13 also a melaucbo’y instance of the wrong done 
to India by the countiy on which she has become depen- 
dent It was steted 111 evidence [in 1813] that the cotton 
and silk goods of India up to the period could be sold 
for a piofit in the British maiket at a puce from 50" 
to 60% lower than thee fabricated in England It 
consequently became necessaty to protect the latter by 
duties of 70% and So'/, on their value, or by positive 
prohibition Had this not been the case, had not such 
prohibitory duties and decrees existed, the mills of 
Paisley and Manchester would have been stopped m 
their outset, and could not have been again set m 
motion, even by the power of steam Tliey were created 
by thesaco^fice of the Indian manufactures^ Had India 
been independent, she would have retaliated ; would 
have imposed prohibitive duties upon British goods, 
and would thus htive preserved her own productive 

6b) Uemenois Ilf til* fniiiui 'btulg a »elect«m flrom lUc girtil* 

Wt beotgr IStckier LOfUtom ^ < 
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industry from annihilation. This act of self-defence 
was not permitted her ; she was at the mercy of the 
stranger. British goods were forced upon her without 
paying duty, and the foreign manufacturer employed the^ 
arm of political injustice to keep down and ultimately 
strangle a competitor with whom he could not have 
contended on equal terms.” 

The duties which were imposed on the import of 
Indian manufactures into England between iSis and 
1832 on various articles of trade are shewn ia the 
following table. 


(( ^ BritUt InHa, Wifaon’s conttnuailoAj S*#lt 1, 
tefoie th« tommoni CoAunlUor, i8s»r Vol. IJ, » 




the manufactures of India will appear from the following tables. 
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The preceding figures shew tlic decline in the 
exports to the United Kingdom only. A similar 
decline took place in the exp*ort of Indian piece 
goods to the other countries of the world, notably 
to America, Denirarlc. Spain, Portugal, Mauritius, and 
the markets of Asia. The export to America declined 
from 13,633 hales in 1801 to 258 bales in 18295 
Denmark which took 1,457 bales in 1800 never took 
more than 150 hales after 1820 ; Portugal which took 
9,7x4 bales in 1799 never took a thousand hales after 
3S25 j and the exports to the Arabian and Persian Gulfs 
which rose to between four and seven thousand hales 
between 181Q and 1820^ never exceeded two thousand 
after 1825, 

On the other hand, as India lost her manufacturing 
industry, she began to import Btilish and other foreign 
piece goods, paying for it in food giains. The following 
figures are interesting. ** 


nU. 33 , 



Some Bihish and foreign goods imported through Caicntta into Bengal. 
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Some Bntish and Foreign Goods imported through Madras into tiie Madras Province. 
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India has dealt adequately with the greatest fact of modern Indian history, 
extinction i>f Indian Industries wnder British rule. 
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Englishmen in England were engaged in the 
Thirties and Foitiea in cauying on ihu agitation 
aeainst the Corn Laws to a successful issue. Sit 
Robert Peel, who repealed those Laws in 1846, 
trusted that his name would he remembered by 
lilnglishmcn who would ‘’recruit their exhausted strength 
with abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter because 
no longer leavened with a sense of injustice.’' But 
the bread of the Indian artisan and manufacturer is 
still leavened with a sense of injustice ; and no states- 
man has yet seriously endeavouied to protect, foster, 
and revive their old and ruined indusliies. Lancashire 
would not permit any such an endeavour if it vvas made. 

Continental economists were able to take a more 
unbiassed view of the situation, and to speak more 
openly and freely. In a great work on Political 
Economy written in Germany in 1844, while the injustice 
of the Coin Laws was occupying the minds of English 
Economists, a German Economist pointed out the 
graver injustice which had been perpetrated in India, 

“Had they sanctioned the fiifee importation into 
England of Indian cotton and silk goods, the English 
cotton and silk Tunnufactories must of necessity soon 
come to a stand. India had not only the advantage of 
cheaper labour and raw material, but also the expeiience, 
the skijl, and the practice of centuries. The effect of 
these advantages could not fail to tell under a system of 
free competition, 

“But England was unwilling to found settlements in 
Asia in order to become subservient to India in maoo^ 
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factunng industry. Slie strove for commercial stipre" 
macy, and felt that of two countries^ maintaining free 
trade between one another, that one would be supreme 
which sold manuf.sctured good% while tliat one would be 
subservient which could only sell agricultural produce. 
In the Northern American Colonies, England had 
already acted on these principles in disallowing the 
manufactures in those colonies of even a single horse 
shoe nail, and still more, that no horse shoe nails made 
there should be imported into England, How could 
it he expected of lier that she would give up her own 
market for manufactures, the basis of her future great- 
ness, to a people so numerous, so thrifty, so experienced 
and perfect in the old systems of manufacture as the 
Hindus? 

“Accordingly, England prohibited the import of the 
goods dealt in by her own'factoiies, the Indian cotton 
and silk fabrics. The prohibition was complete and 
peremptory. Not so much as a thread of them would 
England permit to be used. She would have none of 
these beautiful anti cheap fabrics, but preferred to 
consume her own inferior and more costly stuffs. She 
was however quite willing to supply the Continental 
nations with the far finer fabrics of India at lower 
prices, and willingly yielded to them all the benefit of 
that cheapness she herself would have none of it.^ 

“Was England a fool in so acting ? Most assuredly* 
according to the theories of Adam Smith and J. B., 
Say, the Theory of Values. For according to them, 
JSngland should have bought what she required where 
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she could buy them cheapest and best ; it was an act 
of folly to maniifacture for herself goods at a greater 
cost than she could buy them at, elsewhere, and at the 
same time give away that advantage to the Continent. 

“The case is quite the contrary, according to our 
theory, which we teiwi the Theory of the Powers of 
Production, and which the English Ministry, without 
having examined the foundation on which it rests, yet 
practically adopted when enforcing their maxim of 
inoporting produce and exporting fabrics. 

“The English Ministers cared not for the acquisition 
of low priced and perishable articles of manufacture, but 
for that of a more costly and enduring Mamfatiuring 
JFower" ** 

The above extract will shew that while English 
political economists professed the principles of free 
trade from the latter end of the eighteenth century, 
the English nation declined to adopt them till they had 
crushed the Manufacturing Power of India, and reared 
their own Manufacturing Power. Then the British 
Ministry turned free traders, and invited other nations 
to accept free trade principles, The other nation^ 
including the British Colonies, knew better, and are n^ 
tearing their Manufacturing Power by protection, /^ut 
in India the Manufacturing Power of the peonfie was 
stamped out by protection against her indusmes ; and 
then free trade was forced on her so as to prevent a 
revival^ 

(lO V'ie ttafimal ^ttm df Palitical icaniinf Iv FrfeStiew Liat, TnnstateA 
by Smnpion a, M. F,. London tSSs, I>, 
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But is it Fice Trade which has been imposed on us? 
Tiuice within the present geneiation, has the Indian 
taiiff been alteied, not in the inteiests of l'’iee Tiade, 
but in the interests of Lancashire. The Indian 
Government used to impose a small impott duty on 
foieign goods imported into India, not as a protective 
measuie, but simply as a needed source of revenue 
which did not opeiate as a protection to her industiies. 
To this insignificant duty, Lancashire objected. Lan- 
cashire had twenty or moie votes in the House of 
Connnoiis, and was in a position to coerce the Indian 
Govenim-int and the Secietaiy of State. The Indian 
Government yielded against the strong protest of their 
ablest advisers like Whitley Stokes and Riveis ThompsoUk 
afterwards Lieutenant Governor of Bengal j and the 
import duties were abolished. A legitimate source of 
revenue was thus saciiflced some 20 years ago. 

But the Indian Government could not do without 
this source of revenue. Endeavours were made to 
conciliate the l.mcashire voters,— -in vain I Appeals were 
made to their gcneiosity,-^in vain 1 At last a remedy was 
|buud which was worse than the evil. An Import 
diij:y was reimposed on goods imported into India ; 
buf in order to conciliate Lancashire importers, an 
Excise Duty was also imposed ou cotton duties manufac- 
tured it; India. The ablest officers pf the , Indian 
jCovernment,' includiiig Charles . Stevens afterwatdd 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal protested, bjititlta 
inandnU had come from England, that official 
Vnust not vote against the policy decide dlirid^sliMMi 
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1 -tonie Govermuent. And thus an Excise Duly on 
cotton mamifactnres,— ‘Unknown in any other pait of the 
civilised woild, — waa imposed on Indian nianufactuies. 
While eveiy other Govermuent on Earth is hclpinc; and 
encouragiiii' its nianufactureia in the great international 
competition, the Indian Government hampeis and 
obstiucts Indian manufacturers hy an Excise Duty on 
Indian fabrics. Is this I'Vee Tiade ? Is this ailnnuis- 
nation of India for the good of the Indian people? 

liut, gentlemen, I go further tlian this. I do not 
pin iny faith to Free Trade, and I do not pin my faith 
to Piotection. I hold that the policy most conducive 
to the prosperity and happiness of the people of India 
lb the policy which should be adopted for India. 

My conclusion is theiefoie this ; 

(1) That whatever trade policy conduces to the 
prosperity of the Indian people is the pc/licy which 
should be adopted for India. 

(2) Tliat U IS moie advantageous to the general 
well-being of India to encourage and revive her native 
industries and luanufaclures than to obtain articles 
manufaciuied in other countries for the consumption of 
her papulation. 

(3) That seeing that every country in the world 
takes measures to promote home manufactures and 
industries by measures needed for the purpose, India 
would be doubly justified in adopting similar measures 
to revive her Maoufactuiing Power crushed hy injnst 
and unfair methods,' and to give varied employment to 
her population who are now almost entirely dependent 
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on agriculture and therefore subject to frequent and 
devastating famines. ^ 

(4) That it is the duty of every Indian to do all 
that he can, all through his life, to help in the revival 
of Indian industries and manufactures, so as to diversify 
the occupations and add to the resources of the people 
of India. 



XI. BOMBAY LAND REVENUE 
AMENDMENT ACT, 

\Mimorial to tho Sucre t ary of State for India, f resented 
in Hceaember •1901.] 

A CoNFEUENCE of Indians residing in ihe United 
Kingdom was held at 8 ji, Palace Chambers, \Vestminster, 
on the afternoon of November 23, Mr, Dadnbhai 
Naoroji in the chair, the object being to adopt a Memo< 
rial to the Secretary of State for India in regard to the 
Bombay Land Revenue Amendment Act. Among those 
present were Messrs. Romesh Dutt, C. I. E., Martin Wood, 
J. M. Parikh, E. Heflter, O. P. Vaidya, H, L. Ahujj, 
N. B. Wagle, and IC. H. Singh. The following report 
opeared in India. 

The Ckairman called apon Mr. Dutt to move the 
first resolution, remarking that there was no one more 
competent to treat with the subject under debate than 
that gentleman. 

Mr. Dutt moved; — “That this Conference adopts 
this Memorial, printed copies of which have been circu- 
lated, and requests Messrs. Naoroji, Dutt, and Harnam 
Singh, to forward the same to the Right Hon. Lord 
George Hamilton, M, P., Secretary of State for India in 
Council, for his kind and careful consideration.” Ho 
said that the Memorial itself fully explained the object 
for which they were assembled. It began by describing 
the state of the CBltivators of Bombay in the early days 
9 
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of IJritfsh rule, as well as undet the Malirntta rule which 
obtained immediately piior to 1817. They were told 
that during the first four of five years after the Boinhay 
Presidency came under British uile, vety able and bene- 
volent officers like the Hon. Mountstuart Elphiuatone 
and Mr. Chaplin went into the land question, and 
ascertained what was the status of the cultivators under 
the old Mahratta rule ; and extracts were given fron> 
their recorded opinions. 

The Hon'ble Mountstuart Elpbirrslone, who became 
Commissioner of the Deccan in 181S, submitted, in 
October, 181O1 a long report on the teriitories conquered 
from the Peshwa, in the course of which he said : — 
“A large portion of the Ryots aie the proprietors of 
their estates, subject to the payment of a fixed land tax 
to Government,” and that “their jKOperty is hereditary 
and saleable.” Two yeais afterwards the whole question 
was gone into by the different Collectors in the Bonibny 
Presidency; and Captain Robertson, the Collector of 
Poona, said in 1821, that the Bombay cultivator was 
“in no way inferior in point of tenure on its oiiginal 
basis as described in the quotation to the holder of the 
most undisputed freehold estate in England.” Another 
Collector, Captain Pottinger of AhmadHagar, wrote in 
1822: “The Mirasi tenure has existed in this pait of 
India from time immemorial’, and when I have asked 
about the period of its establishment, I have been told 
I might as well enquire when the soil was made.” 
Again, Mr. Commissioner Chaplin, in his report of 
lAHgutit, t stilted tlwt "the Mirasi tenure very 
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general t^)rollgl^out llie whole of that pait of the con- 
quered territoiy which extends from the Krishna to ihw 
range of Ghats which divides Gungteire from Khandesh,” 
and “a Ryot liavmg once acquired the hereditary right of 
occupancy, is together with his heirs entitled to hold 
it by sale, gift, or mortgage, and, according to the 
usage of the Deccan, without previously obtaining the 
permission of the Government.” 

These extracts from reirorts written by the ablest 
officials of the Bombay Presidency proved, that at the 
time when the Peshwa’s dominions came under British 
rule, the fixed tenants of the Bombay Piesidency were 
possessed of the lights of sale and mortgage and 
(inheritance, and paid a 6xed land tax. The Mahratta 
■Government, no doubt, from time to time imposed 
additional taxes to meet war and other expenses, but 
the land tax was a fixed tax. During the first years of 
British rule there were many experimental land settle- 
ments, failures more or less, but at last Captain Wingate 
tind other officials, who were employed to make a more 
satisfactory laud settlement, issued their Joint Report in 
•1847. The principles advocated in that Report, and 
•tidopted by the Government, were, firstly, that separate 
settlements should be made with individual cultivators ; 
secondly, that leases for thirty years should be substituted 
for the short leases which had preceded ; and thirdly, that 
•the estimated value of lands should be accepted as 
'the basis of assessment, The heritable and transferable 
Tights of the tenants were recognised, but the principle 
:pf a fixed land tax was abandoned in favour of a land 
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tax to be settled at each recalling settlenient. Thos 
the British Government accepted and continued the 
rights of inheritance and of sale and laortgage which 
the Bombay cultivator had pieviously possessed, but 
they discontinued the right of paying a feed land tax. 

The Suivey Officers fixed a new land tax according to 
their own judgment, and called upon the cultivator to 
accept bis holding on condition of paying the tax, or 
in the alternative to give it up. While that settlement 
was still going on, the East India Company's Charter 
rame under consideration, and in 1853 a Committee of 
the House of Commons held an enquiry into the Bombay 
l.And Settlement, at which Mr. W. A, Goldfinch, one 
of the officers who bad been woiking under Capiaiu 
Wingate, was examined. He was asked the following 
question by Sir T, H. Maddock “After the survey 
was finished when you found a field — say No, 11— of 
five bigas of land in the possession of some particular 
person, did the Collector assess the revenue upon it 
aihitrarily, or did he ask the occupant or proprietor 
whether he was willing to pay the amount J" He 
answered} “The assessment was fixed by the Superin- 
tendent of the Survey, toithout a»y rtftrmct to thf 
tuUivat^i and when those rates were introduced the 
bolder of each field was summoned to the Collector} 
and informed of the rate at which his land would be 
assessed tn future} and if he chose to retain it on those 
terms he did} if he did not choose, he threw it up 
Thus it was clear that on t^e question of the land tax 
the cultivator was placed entirely at the mercy pf th« 
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Survey Officer, and was not consulted at all. It was a 
contract between twa parties — ^the Government and the 
cultivator — in legaid to which one party had no chance 
of expressing an oninion. Where a man had inherited 
land from his forefathers, dating hack it might be for 
many generations, and even centuries, the land tax was 
assessed solely on the judgment of the Suivey Officer, and 
the man’s retention of his holding was made to depend 
•on his willingness to pay the new tax ; refusal. In fact, 
involved forfeiture of the land. Thus, the great fault 
of the system introduced by the British administrators 
in the forties and fifties was the aibitiary fixing of 
the land tax without consulting the views and wishes of 
the cultivators. It was acknowledged that the cultivators 
liad certain riglits of sale and mortgage, and that those 
rights passed with the transfer of the inheritance ; the 
■only thing that was not acknowledged was the right to 
a fixed land tax. 

Nine years later— in 1862 — Lord Canning caused an 
exhaustive enquiry to be made into the cause of the 
famine which had desolated Northern India in iS6o, 
Col. B. Smith conducted it, and he came to the conclu- 
sion that, for the benefit of the people of India, it was 
necessary to fix a permanent limit to the land tax, so that, 
in future, addition to agricultural income might go to the 
people theitJselves and not be made the basis for addi- 
tional taxation. Lord Canning thereupon consulted the 
Bombay and Madras Governments. The latter replied 
that their settlement was virtually permanent, as they 
did not ask for ^oy increase io the land tax unless 
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waste lands were brought into cultivation, Qn tha 
other hand, the Bombay Govenfment said they did 
not agiec as to tlie propriety of a fixed kind tax, as 
prices of food were going np and there was no reasorr 
why the Government should not increase its taxation 
accordingly. These were the words of the Bombay 
Governor : — “As the prices of the produce are yearly 
increasing, I see no infringement of the original condi-t 
Hons of the settlement, nor will such be felt by the Ryot, 
if on the expiration of this expeiimental settlement 
the Government land tax should be re-adjusted accord* 
ing to those increased prices, and to other ctreums* 
tances.** Lord Canning’s proposal for a permanent 
settlement received the support of Iroth Lord Halifax 
and Sir Stafford Horthcote j and had Lord Canning lived 
five years after his retirement, no doubt the people of 
India would have got a permanent settlement. But, 
unfortunately, he died shortly after his retirement. The 
question consequently hung fire for about 20 years, and 
at last, in 1883, the proposal was absolutely rejected. 

At that time the Marquis of Rlpon was Viceroy 
of India, and he, made another suggestion, giving some 
sort of security tO’ the cultivators of India against an 
unreasonable increase in the revenues. He suggested 
that in all districts which had once been surveyed and 
settled, there should not be any increase irTtbe land tax 
except on the ground of an increase in prices. That 
proposal, which was rejected by the Bombay Govern- 
tnOnl^ was accepted by the Madras Government, and 
ffoic a year or two was acted upon^ bat -loord Ripoaii 
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laaving retired ^rom India in <884^ it was vetoed by the 
India Office in 1885, That brought them back to the 
old state of things ; the cultivators had absolutely no 
voice in fijting tlie land tax ; there was no appeal from 
the decision of the Survey Officers — who he was willing 
to admit were eitperienced considerate men — and the 
contract was altogether one-sided. 

What h?.d been the result of this state of things 
which existed up to last j'ear ? The land tax had gone 
on increasing, and it had been estimated that in the 
^uivey commenced in t366, tbe revenue increased 3a 
per cent. ^ and so far as the 1S96 survey had proceeded 
theie had been a further increase of 30 per cent. These 
conlinuous increases necessarily left tite cultivators 
poorer after each settlement. They would all remember 
the opinion expressed by the late Sir William Hunter that 
Che difficulty of improving the conditioner tbe cultivator 
of Bombay was aUributable to the fact that the land 
tax was so heavy as not to leave the cultivator sufficient 
money to support his family and himself for twelve 
months. And no doubt most of them had rend tbe report 
in which Sir A. MacDonneU's Commission declared that 
in Gujrat the'Iand tax was so “full” that its rigorous 
collection necessarily drove tbe cultivator into debt, and 
put Kim under the thraldom of the money-lender, What 
tvas the remedy for this state of tilings? It w'as to 
make an enquiiy into the circumstances of the land tax 
and to reduce it where it was too heavy. That had beeq 
urged from time to time, but so far no enquiry had 
been held. The Government claimed that their dcMre^ 
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was to rescue the culiivatot fiom the thraldom of the 
money-lender, but they had adopted^a wrong remedy. 

For they ware now taking power in the Act, to which 
the Memorial took exception, to withdraw from the culti- 
vator hj8 ancient right of holding his fields in perpetuity, 
as recognised onder the old Mahiatta rule, and under 
British rule from 1S35 to rgoo. The Hon. Mr. Mehta, 
speaking before the Bombay Council, thus described 
that ancient right r "The combined operation of Sections 
6S and 73 shows that every occupant of land has art 
heritable and transferable right in it, and rf the Survey 
Settiement t* applied to that land, the occupant is 
entitled to the use and occupation in perpetuity, It is 
impossible to explain away the final words of Section 
JS — ‘the right of occupancy shall be deemed and heri- 
tabie and transferable property, etc , and sliall immedi- 
ately pass to the person whose agreement to become 
occupant sbail have been accepted by the Collector.' 
The last words would never have been .'illowed to form 
part of the Act unless it was deliberately intended to 
tender impossible annual or short term tenancies of 
land brought under settlement. My hon. friend (Mr. 
Monteath) has told us a great deal In his speech about 
indmdual existing occupants and theit vested nehts 
nnd interests. But be quietly gives eo-hy to the fact 
that leaving individual occupants alone,’ th« effect of 
Skotion 73 is to permanently impress the land with 
b^Hpanry debts, the tenure in perpetuity being the most 
theni). Individoalt may hold and individuals 
nt, but the land itself can be he^ 
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oiiJy, whenever held by a teniiie, in perpetuity It is 
this deliberate character impiessed upon the land that 
this Bill is framed to destioy” 

Under the system which existed in Bombay down 
to 1900, certain lights attached to the land itself. Ihe 
system was similar to what prevailed in Bengal, where, 
when an estate was sold, the purcliaser acquired it 
with the right of paying the old land tax, 'I he same 
principle obtained, loo, in England. Under this Bill 
the Government, however were taking power to con- 
fiscate the right which had so long attached to the 
hind in Bomliay. What were the words of Mr, Monteath 
in regard to this proposal ? “There aie strong reasons 
for believing that it was not the intention of the Code 
to deprive the Government of the power to grant land 
in special cases." Suiely, if the Government only 
pioposed to apply this new power to special cases there 
might be some justification for it. But the special 
cases were not even indicated in the Act itself, and that 
was one of its vital defects. It might the necessary, for 
political reasons, to restrict the right of sale, mortgage, 
or inheritance, in the case of certain hill tribes. But 
the Bill enabled the power to be exercised wherever 
the Bombay Government liked in the whole Presidency, 
Of coarse there was no intention to apply it universally, 
iiut surely » limit should be placed in the Act itself. 
Their objections to the Act then were i Firstly, that 
it confiscated a right wliich existed under the Mahrdtta 
rule and which had been respected under British 
rule, and for the withdrawal of which there was np 
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sufficient justification 3 and, Secondly, that the Act was 
too vague, enabling the Govermejit to withdraw the 
right in any part of the Presidency without giving any 
details or assigning any reasons. The Memorialists, 
therefore, asked the Secretary of State to veto the Act, 
or at any rate to exclude from its operation all lands to 
which the Survey Settlement had been extended, and in 
which, therefore, the heritable, transferable, and perpetual 
light of the cultivator has already been recognised by 
. British legislation ; and the Memorialists believed that 
the effect of the Bill would be to deepen agricultural 
distress and create a political danger. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gadgil seconded the resolution. Resonable 
men, he said, looked upon this piece of legislation as 
a defective and letrograde step. It would not achieve 
the object which the Government professed to have in 
view ; it would not improve the position of the poor 
down-trodden agriculturist of the Bombay Presidency j 
but pernicious results were bound to follow from it. 
It was a small piece of legislation, but it had created 
great consternation throughout the Presidency. He 
particularly desired to direct thpir attention to Section 
68, which read t — 

“Provided that nothing in this or any other Section 
shall make it, or shall be deemed ever to have made it, 
unlawful for the Collector at any time togrnni<,permissioii 
to any person to occupy any unalienated unoccupied 
tend, for such period, and on such conditions as he 
mary, Subject to the orders of the Government, prescribe, 
«Rd ih>a.ny such case the occupancy shall, whether a 
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survey setileinent has been extended to the land or not, 
be held only for the,period, and subject to the conditions 
so prescribed." 

Now, until this Act was passed, a tenant, immediately 
he entered into possession of a piece of land, became 
entitled to all the rights attaching to it in perpetuity ; 
hut the effect of Section 68, read with Section 73, would 
be to make the cultivator absolutely dependent on the 
will of the Collector, who would impose his own condi- 
tions and make the tenure for any period he pleased- 
short or long. This was a very large power indeed. 
What were the reasons advanced by the Government 
for making this change? It was alleged that they 
desired to prevent llie cultivator being overburdened 
and falling into the hands of the money-lender, who was 
said to have brought him into his present distressful 
condition. But how was it proposed to do it ? They 
took away from the agriculturist the pow'er to transfer 
Or mortgage his piece of land, which he held in perpe- 
tuity ; the money-lender would consequently refuse to 
lend him any money because the security was gone ; and 
the man would become absolutely dependent on the 
Government even for his living. Failure to pay the 
land tax would lead to forfeiture, and the land would 
only be re-granted on entirely new conditions. They 
were told* by Mr. Monteath that the occupants on the 
restricted tenure would have the same right of holding in 
perpetuity as other occupants, and the guarantee of the 
survey assessment would be as binding in their case as 
in any other case. That in itself was a very good 
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a*!surance, but what was there to prevent any future 
officer of the Bombay Government, givinq full force 
to the Act inespective of that assuiance ? AVhat was 
desirable was to make the Act thoroughly explicit. He 
would especially like to draw their atteiUinn to the first 
sentence of Section 68. That gave retrospective effecC 
to the Act. Then again Section 73 gave absolute 
power to the authorities to deal with the proprietary 
rights of the cultivators, and he ventured to urge in 
conclusion that the general effect of the Act would be 
to detract fiom the desire of the occupant of the land to 
.improve the soil, because he would never be sure that 
his descendants would be allowed to benefit by his 
improvements. 

Mr. Vaidya said that undoubtedly the Bombay 
holders were hampered by their indebtedness, but it 
was curious that the Government should take this 
opportunity of introducing fresh legislation calculated 
to make their position worse. He did not think the 
Act would remove the evil at which it was aimed. He 
looked upon it as a suicidal policy and regretted to say 
that it was only another illustration of the tendency of 
the Government, whenever it dealt with the land 
question, to farther restrict the rights of the land owners, 
Jf they wanted to deal with the money-lending evil, let 
them put some limit on the operations of the money- 
lending classes. 

' iMf* J. Parikh said the new Act gave the 
complete dominion over the land which 
!'ne,yitt before, possessed. The indirect pffea}!? , 
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of the legislation was to legalise the position of the 
Government as absolute owner of the land in the 
Bombay Presidency, and it constituted a deprivation of 
the rights of the occupants for the time being without' 
any compensation whatever. They were promised that 
the Act should not be applied at random, but they 
wanted a clear statement in it of the intentions of 
the Government, so that in the future the evils which 
they feared might not be brought about. The past 
histoiy of the Biitish administration in India did not 
give them confidence that the piomises now made would 
be fulfilled, and hence the necessity for clearly limiting 
the operation of the Act. Collectors wete bound to 
fill the coffers of the Tieasury as completely as possible, 
and in the days to come the Act would be construed 
not according to the utterances of Mr. Mouteath but 
by the canons of statute law. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimous- 
ly, and the proceedings closed with hearty votes of 
thanks to Mr. Nuoroji and Mr. Dutt, proposed by Me. 
Ahuja and seconded by Mr. Paiker. 


Text op the Memorial. 

To the Right Hon’ble Lord George Hamilton, 
Secretary of State for India. 

My Lord,— IVe, the undersigned, have been em- 
powered at a Conference held on November 23, 1901, 
to forward to your Lordship in Council this memorial 
oil the subject Of the Bombay l^nd Revenue Code 
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Amendment Act, knovrn as Bombay Act VI of igor, 
which received the assent of His Excellency tlie 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India on the 2i|th 
September 1901. 

2. — We desire, at the commencement, lo submit to 
your Lordship that the Bombay cuUivatoi’s right of 
inheiitance, sale, and mortgage, with regard to his hold- 
ing, is an ancient right, and is not a creation of British 
legislation. The dominions of the last Mahratta Peshwn 
were annexed by the British Government in j8iy, and 

•two years after, the Hon’ble Moiintstuart Elphinstone 
wrote thus in his “Report on the Territories conquered 
fiom the Peshwa,” submitted in October, 1819 - 

“A large portion of the Ryots are proprietors of their 
estate, subject to the payment of a fixed land tax 
to Government 5 that their property is hereditary and 
saleable, and they are never dispossessed while they pay 
their tax, and even then they have for a long period 
(at least thirty years) the right of reclaiming their estate, 
.on paying the dues of Government. Their land tax is 
fixed, but the Mahratta Government loaded it with other 
impositions,” 

3, — Captain Robertson, who was Collector of Poona 
in rgar, bore his testimony to the rights of the Mirasi 

, or hereditary cultivator, in the following terms 

“He is in no way inferior in point of tenure on its 
* original basis, as described in the quotation, to the 
. holder . of the most undisputed freehold estate in 
Englaiitl,” “The ancestors of many of the presept 
occupants of, the lands of the Deccan were probably 
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Innlders of land antecedent to the Mus&alman conquest 
of the country, on condition of paying a ‘reddendum’ 
equal to a sixth part*of the produce." “Every original 
paper relating to Tbalkaris [Mirasi tenants] and their 
occupation of the land, every return 1 have obtained 
ffom the districts concerning them and the ancient 
distribution of land, proves beyond a shadow of doubt 
that at a former time the whole of the arable land of 
each village was apportioned out among a certain 
number of families.” “Their descendants collectively 
are termed a Jutha j they are inferred to possess the 
whole of the original estate among them j they are res* 
ponsible as a body corporate for the payment of what- 
ever is due to Government.” Captain Robertson also 
showed that the Mirasi tenure was heritable and tiansfer- 
abie and existed in all villages in Poona district, 

4. — Captain Pottinger, the Collector of Ahraadnagar, 
wrote in 1822 that the Mirasi tenants “can dispose or 
mortgage their lands when they like.” “The Mirasi 
tenure has existed in this part of India from time 
immemorial ; and when I have asked about the period 
of its establishment, 1 have been told 1 might as well 
enquire when the soil was made." 

5. — These and other reports were enclosed by Mr. 
Commissioner Chaplin in his exhaustive and famous 
report of the aoth August, 1822. And with regard to 
the Mirasi ‘tenure he recorded that it “is very general 
throughout the whole of that part of the conquered 
territory which extends from the Krishna to the range 
of Ghats which divides Gaogterre from Khandesh.” 
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“A Ryot having once acquired the herditary right of 
occupancy is, together with his heiis, entitled to hold 
It hy sale, gift, oi moitgage, and according to the 
usage of the Deccan, without previously obtaining the 
permission of the Government,” A Mirasdar "has a 
voice in all the village councils, has a right of pasture on 
the village commons, can build a house or dispose of it 
by sale,” "The Collector [of Poona] is very properly 
an advocate for preserving the rights of Mirasdars, a 
line of policy which he strenuously recommends in 
several places ; but as nobody, I trust, has ever thouglit 
of invading their rights, the discussion of the question 
at any length would be superfluous.” 

6,— We have made these extracts from the reports of 
the first five years after the Mahratta dominions came 
under the British rule, in order to show the position of 
the majority of the cultivators under the old Mahratta 
rule. It is too often assumed that the cultivators bad no 
heritable and transferable rights under the old regime j 
that their heritable and transferable rights were the 
creation of British legislation. The extracts we have 
made will show that the very opposite of this is the truth, 
L-nws were not passed by Legislative Councils, nor re- 
corded In published Acts under the Hindu rule, but 
were embodied in the customs and usages of the land, 
which were more durable and less variable than the Acts 
and Law? of modern times. And the testimony of 
El^bmstOtie, Robertson, Pottinger, and Chaplin, quoted 
abdi|<^ will show that the usages and customs of the land 
right of iaheritance and transfer ip Uie 
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Boinl)a.y cultivator, aud alio respected his right to hold 
his land on payment pf a fixed land tax. 

7. — The Government of Bombay, after many expeii* 
mental land settlements, at last based their policy ou 
the famous Joint Report of 1S47. The principles ad* 
vocated in tins report, and adopted by the Go'veinraentt 
were, firstl}', that separate settlements should be made 
with individual cultivators; secondly, that leases fur 
thiity years shuiitd he substituted for the shoit leases 
which had pieceded ; thirdly, that the estimated value of 
lands should be accepted as the basis of assessment. 
The heritable and transferable tights of the tenants were 
recognised, but the principle of a fixed land tax w.is 
nbandoned in favour of a land tax to be settled at ^aclt 
recurring settlement, 

8 — From that date, the heritable and transferable 
rights of the Bombay cultivators have been uniformly 
recognised up to the present year. In the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code of 1879 (Bombay Act V of 1879), Section 
< 5 S, runs thus; — 

"An occupant is entitled to the use and occupation 
of his land for the period, if any, to which his occupancy 
is limited, or if the period is unlimited, or a survey settles 
Blent has been extended to the land, in perpetuity con- 
ditionally on the payment of the amounts due on account 
of the land p-evenue for the same, according to the 
provisions of this Act, or of any rules made under this 
Act, or of any other law for the time in force, or on the 
fulfilment of any other teims lawfully annexed to his 
occupancy.” 

10 
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And Sjection 73 runs tlui‘! ; — 

“Tl)e right of occupancy shaH bg deemed an heritable 
and transferable property, subject to tire piovjgions 
cnntnined in Section 56, or otherwise piesciibed by the 
1-ivr, and shall immediately pass to the person whose 
PHreement to become occupant shall have been accepted 
by the Collector." 

. 9. — Thus stood the law in 1879. The law of 1901 
j tnpowers the Bqtpbay Government to extinguish at us 
pleasure these ancient and customary rights of the culti- 
vators, hitherto recognised by British legislation. 

' In Section dS, the fonon’iug Ptoviso has been added, 
by the new Act j— 

“Provided that nothing in this or any otlier Section 
shall make it, nr shall be deemed ever to I are made it, 
unlawful for the Collector at any time to giant permission 
10 any person to occupy any iinahenated unoccupied land, 
fur such period, and on such conditions ns he may, 
tiibject to tlie .otdeis of Government, presciibe, and in 
Mich case the occupancy shall, whetlitr a , survey sfttltj 
^eni has heen exUnded io the hud <fr nat, be held only 
for the period and subject to the eonditiops so pres, 
fiibed." , , . 

. And sepiion 73, the following new Section has 
Jwen added by the new Act — 

, -Jtotwitlistapding anything in the foregoing 
in any tract or village to which Gpveinmenl 
,by Ufolificatioh published before the introduction 
8f,,*lin origiii^Ji' i^ivey settlement under Sectioit 
J03, ddckire the provisions of this Section applicable^ 
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<i)uttpatuy or utfetesi ofilu occufiant in the iand shall n<f( 
'after i/te date of suc-k Notificaiion be transferable wiihotit 
Mtf previous smtetion of dhe CoUeelor. 

“(z) Goveinmeiit may, by Notification m the 
Bombay Gazette, from time to time exempt any part Of 
'iu€\\ tract or viJlaga, or any person or class ‘of persons, 
flora the operation of this Section.” 

10. — The italics in tire foregoing two patagraplrs are 
■our own, and indicate tire principal clianges introduced 
by the new Act. The new Act empowers the Government 
(r) to abolish tire tenant’s right "in perpetuity” in 
tenures to which tire soiVey seltlcnrent bad been 
•extended, nod empowers it to Riake lempoiaty settle 
wents ; 

(a) to rcstiict the rigitt of trandferliiHierto recc^nrsed 
in all tenants Of fands to which the survey settl«ner.t 
bad been extended. 

Ti.*-We do not bdieve that it is the intention Of 
the Indian Government to coirfiscate tenant rights which 
are based on the ancient customs of india, and which 
have been recognised by British rulers and by Biitish 
iegislntion for more than two generafions. It is intended, 
as we team from the a'ssurances of the Bombay liovern- 
ment, to exercise the power talten by the Ooverntnent 
only in exceptional cases. Tire fatal defect of the Act 
Just passed is"that it does not indicate these exceptional 
cases It empowers the Bombay Government to with- 
draw oid and legalised rights by a simple Notification, 
i.e , by a simple exercise of the executive power of 
ifce Government, It inves'te the Bombay Goveimueijit 
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With a more unlimited power in this respect than n 
possessed or claimed by the Govern nieiit of any 
I’rovince in India, Laws are made to indicate, as nearly 
AS possible, the powers which they vest in the Executive, 
and the rights which they assure to the people ; and 
the Land Revenue Codes of other Piovinces of In'dia 
and the Rent Laws of Bengal have been framed on this 
plan. Laws which vest in the Executive unlimited 
powers to extinguish or to preserve tenant lights fail in 
their primary object, and have hitherto been unknown 
in India. 

12. — -It is remembered in Bombay that the'rights of 
holding land “in perpetuity” and of sale and transfer were 
legally conferred by the British Government on tenants as 
substitutes for the same lights which they enjoyed pre- 
vious to the British role, and which were observed and 
lecorded by Elphinstone and Chaplin , It is politically 
unwise now to withdraw the legal assurance to these 
ancient rights, and to make them dependent on the Will 
of the Executive. It is politically unwise to empower 
the Executive to preserve or to extinguish those tenant 
rights which have been customary in Western India for 
eeniuries, and wliich have hitherto been legally recognised 
by the British Governmeni. 

13. — No laws made by British rulers in India afifect 
the interests and the lives of the great mass'of the Indian 
population more intimately than the laws relating to 
tenant rights. The laws attaching certain rights to 
itttvey tenures in Bombay have been keenly appreciated 

millioiiA pf culiii/ators in that Province, and Chese^' 
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rights have been recognised since the dawn of Biitish 
'ule, Tlie new Act. making these rights dependent 
in tlie future on the wiU of the Eicecutive has created 
alarm and consternation, There has been a strong, 
umnimous, and vehement opposition against the new 
Act on the part of the Indian public such has never 
before been witnessed in Bombay. To keep the Act on 
the Statute Book will create a feeling of unrest among 
the agricultural population of Bombay. 

14. — We therefore pray that your Lordship, in 
Council, will, after due consideration, veto the Act 
which has lately received the sanction of the Indian 
Government. In any case we trust and hope that your 
Lordship will exclude from the operation of the Act all 
lands to which the survey settlement has been eittended, 
and in which, therefore, the heritable, transferable, and 
perpetual right of the cultivator has already been 
r.ecoenised by British legislation. 


The Memorial was signed by Mr. Dadahhai Naoroji, 
Mr. Romesh Dutt, and Mr. K. Harnam Singh, on behalf 
of the Conference. 



JCn. ENQUIRY INTO THE ECONO \nC 
CONDITION OF INDIA. 

[Memorial h His Secistary 9/ Sinis for Ind^ 

HI J[intta>jii iigo-a, Mwas prepmtd by fie JfndtKi» 
Mimine Umon^ and ts tncludid tn this volume as 
Jlr. Dutl mis one oj tlx- stgnalot res } 

Mt Lordj 

^Ve, the undersigned, being interested rn the weifaie 
pf Iiidi.i, and grieved on .iccoiwit of the siififerings of 
the Indian people from reru>rrii>g famine'’, destie to 
approach you with reference to an mvesiigation of the- 
rauaes cf these fainines and the promotion of all 
practical means of prevention 

Wc rectvgwse the energy and swfceM wnh wlncW 
the (jovernraent of India have through several vtsK 
tations of famine peiformed their stupendous task of 
feeding milhons of starving sufferers scattered over vast 
area% and we believe that the various Riuime Coramis- 
siotis, by careful scrutiny of post results, are gradually 
bringing our system of famine relief to the highest point* 
of eflSclency. Tlie methods of famine- relief do not there* 
fore appear to us to press for enquiry. But there 
remains the question of famine prevention, fleie all 
possible help is needed to eoHer-t facts and mature 
practical suggestions. And we beheve that such as we 
9iflhr w»U be welcomed by the hard-worked officials 
lit ^idijij ^vbbse time is fully occupied by the ptt»Fe»| 
datfejt of ad(ti}hi$trgtion. 
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Many nieane have been suggested for slrengiheiiiMij 
the position of th|i Indian agriculturist and rendering' 
liiiii mors capiule of lesisiiiig the effects of drouglir, 
aucli as the more rapid tKtenMoii of inigatron, agriciilr 
turaf banks, village and otUei industries, re-afforestatioii,^ 
migiation, grain sioiage, exuoit duties on gr.ain, techiut 
hal education, arbitration coutts, besides administralive 
tefurms, trucli as timely remissions of land revenue 
duung periods of famine, and the liinitatioti of land 
alienation. These vatuius remedtes appear to us t6 
deserve caieful enquiry, and we doubt not that, as each 
comes under investigation, your Lirdship will favour us 
with infoiiuatiOii from the India Office showing wh.it 
has been done by the Goveminent in th« direcltoni 
indicated up to the present tinre. But we are most 
ettongly impressed with the conviction that the problem 
of checking famine in India cannot be usefully consider- 
ed without fuither special knowledge of the different 
circumstances of its extended territories and of theic 
inhabit.ints Wnat is bentrfiLial in ohe area may he 
useless and even mischievous elsewhere. An exact 
riiagnosis of the patient must precede the application 
Of remedies. Our request theiefore is that the Govern- 
iwont will be pleased to cause a detailed enquiry to be 
rqade into the economic condition of a limited number 
of selected villages in each of the provinces which have 
been afflicted liy famine It is suggested that in each 
‘province the local adiHinistration should select typic.il 
*vtllage<i, and aopoint suitable persons, including ofiii-i.ils 
and Europeans and ludwus, to make n 
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complete enquiry into theii condition, nscertaining the 
exact financial position of each cultivator, with the 
liistory and causes of his diiBculties. When the econo- 
mic record of these villages is coroplete, approved 
experiments in their tnanagement might be entinsted 
to administrators of proved capacity and discretion* 
Different groups of villages will doubtless be found to 
require dififerent treatment ; and the remedies, adminis- 
trative and legislative, found efficacious in the typical 
viligges, could be afterwards cautiously extended to the 
groups existing under similar economic conditions. 

, We ask witli the more confidence for the detailed 
)ocal enquiries above indicated because wc find tlial 
precedeitts .exist in which the Government of India 
have based remedial agrarian legislation upon the 
results of such enquiries. As important instances we 
would .refer to the labours of the Dekkiian Riots Commis- 
jiion, which led to the Dekkhan Ryots Relief Act of 1^79 ; 
rind to the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, 1900, which 
was based upor> a village-by-village and holding-hy- 
holding enquiry carried out jn I ?9S;6J)1[ Mr. Thorhurn 
in typical tracts in the Western Punjab. This enquiry, 
which was both minute and comprehensive, extending 
to 742 villages, was completed witliin six months, and 
involved an extra expense of only 
. We are, of course, aware that valuable information 
^regarding the economic cpndition of the a!;r>culturisls 
^as beep collected by Jhe Government from time to 
^time, especially by mean^ of the enquiries initiated in 
in and hope for much enlightenment 
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from a study of the information thus made accessible. 
But we desiie to point out that, .ilthough this infor- 
mation is most valuable for purposes of comparison, it is 
'based on enquiries having no direct connection with 
f.iraine questions; it belongs to a period before the 
great famines of 1897 and 1900 had seriously affected 
the condition of so large a portion of the agricultural 
population ; and it was net generally based, as we 
believe, on such local enquiries ns we suggest. It 
appears to us, therefore, that fresh enquiries of the 
kind asked for are urgently necessary, in order to 
determine the economic condition of the cultivators 
With referenco to their present power of resisting the 
attacks of famine. 

In conclusion, we desire to state that this movement 
is of a purely scientific character, that it is unconnected 
with party politics, and that our wish is to support 
the Indian Government in its efforts to deal with a 
great national calamity. 

For the ludtun Famine X/nien, 


LEON.ARD H. COURTNEY, Chairman, 
W. WEDDERBURN 
S S. THORBURN 
M. M, BHOWNAGGREE ) 

The Hon. Secretaries have been authorised to add 


# Joint Hon. 
t Stereiaries, 


the follotwins names to this Memorial ; 

The Archbishop of Canter- The Maiquks of Ripon. 
burv. • The Earl of Aberdeen. 

. The Cardinal Archbishop of The Earl of Dunmore. 
Westminster. The Lord Hobhouse. 

The Archbishop of Armagh, The Lord JSLinaalrd, 
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\Dt\ivsred in ihe rooms of the Mahajana 
on February 4, 1902 ] 

Gentlemen, "‘I received your telegram a few days aga 
at Colombo, kindly inviting me and my gifted fellow* 
passenger, sister Nivedita to speak at a Public Meeting 
on out arrival at Madias. I felt an unspeakable joy that 
you sbould have thus accorded your heauy greetings 
to a lady who is now one of us, who lives our life, shares 
our joys and sorrows, partakes our trials and troubles, and 
labours with us in the cause of our itioihei land. 1 also 
felt gratitude at the honour you had done me personally 
by giving rne this welcome after my prolonged absence. 
At the same time, I will not conceal fioni you that your 
request filled me with grave mi&givmgs. After a somewhat 
severe course of work m EugUnd, I bad looked forward 
to rest and cessation fiom labours on my return td 
India, and to a quiet life among those who are nearest 
and dearest to me. Nothing was farther fiom my mind 
than the idea of appearing before the public during 
my stay in India } and you will believe me when 1 tell 
you, that I opened your telegram at Colombo with some 
degree of teiror. Nevertheless, your invitation was so 
kind that it was difBcuit to decline j and wjien y^ll^ 
added the woctliett name of sister Nivedita to 
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your teltgriimj you skilfully dosed the gates behind mC) 
and made a retreat on my part imposssible At the 
same time you also lightened my task ; for in 
appealing befoie you on the platform to day, I feel that 
I am like the door^keepei of the Sinskrit Di'inin) who 
coinep on the stage, opens the palace dooi, iiUioduccF 
the ptincess, and then jetties I will take caie, theiefoie, 
not to detain ) oil long 5 fui 1 am suie you will all he 
p,s anxious as I am to listen to hei who follows me Sue 
appears before you not as the paiiisan of any paiticular 
sect or creed, but as belonging to all India, cbeiishtng 
n nob’e pride in India's past, laboining with a loving 
heart for India's lutuie. Therefoie, you will recogniso 
in her, as I recognise in hei, a beloved countrywoman 
devoted to the cause of India, and you will listen to hei, 
ns I shall listen to her, ns to a sister woiking for all 
of us in this liet adopted countiy 

No Sign of ProqrpsS. 

Gentlemen, I cannot adequately express to you my 

feelings on an occasion like this, when we pleet after 

(in absence of yeais We have been divided by seas 

and oceans, but have not been divided in our anus and 

endenvoms. The sime cause has enlisted ouf 
« 

sympathies, and the same objects have inspired our 
elfpinta* Thetefore, although 1 have been absent fiom 
you fdiTs^y^ years, --weitcept during the ivintei inantha of 
) ^ my thoughts have been your thoughts, 

vny qtffli^Qors have been Jiour endeavours, and rtJjt 
&5pir,at(Pjj|ffv^ li(?ep yolteAsp'/atioos, all Una 
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India has seen little change duiing these five years, 
A centurj lias ended and a new centuty has begun, 
Ijiit we have seen no sign of progress,— rathei the 
inverse. There la no anddei chaptei m the economic 
liistoiy of India tlinn the storv of these live years, 
commencing wiih the famine of 1897, and proceeding 
on to the famine winch has not yet ended Never in 
India’s history were the mass of the people more 
lesourceless, more ciippled as rnanufaciuiers, more 
indebted as agiicuUuiists Never weie greatei miafori 
tunes and deaths crowded togetlier within so brief a 
space. Never did a citilised, fertile, and industrious 
country present a scene of more widespread poverty 
and desolation. 

But, gentlemen, when we have narrated the story 
of famines and pestilence, we have not told the 
whole stoiy of our misfortunes during these five years. 
Unfortunately, the administration of these years has 
not made for piogress. It is unnecessary for me on an 
occasion like this to rec.all to your minds those repres- 
sive acts of Government which have engaged your 
attention so long, and which are still fresh jn your 
■’yiein^ries. I doubt v«y much 1/ tliere is any thoughtful 
5pd responsible mnn in India jivho can look back on 
these rspi^sivc measures to-day with giatiFicalion and 
yndOji, A^/eehng of sadness and of despair comes over 
j)5 as^yrelhnik of these measures. But, ,p^nllemen, W(| 
fbould npw^i y|<fld to such despair. I for one, have never 
believed, an 4 neyer believe, in this dark future for 
Jndia, Ttib Btibsh Ooveniwent, m spite of ns occasiolbii 
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lapses into repressive and retrograde measures, cannot 
permanently accept a policy whicU is so fatal to the good 
of the people and so fatal to the Empire, 
Self-Government. 

More than this, the future of India depends on 
us, and on us alone- I am old enough to be able lA 
took back thirty or foity years, when a few solitniy 
voices in a few remote places, disconnected with each 
other, asked for some feeble concessions for the people. 
I have lived to see the whole of the educated people 
of India united by one common aim, striving for one 
common object, demanding that priceless boon of Self- 
Governtnenl which tio civilised Government can for ever 
deny to a civilised nation. 1 have heard the same note 
sounded in Madras and in Bombay, in Calcutta and in 
Lucknow j I have seen the best, the foremost, the most 
moderate and thoughtful men in India handed togethei' 
to obtain for their countrymen a real share in ihd 
administration of their own concerns. You cannot travel 
in any part or province of India, you cannot visit any* 
town or village in India, where the engrossing idea of 
the most influential and best educated men is nof 
the idea of progress and Self-Governtnent. And thi^ 
idea which pervades tens of thousands to-day 
spreading to hundreds of thousands and to millions. 
r>o you think this fact has no significance ?„ Do you 
think that the spread of Ibis feeling, this idea, this 
ambition, among tlie entire body of our educated 
men, — which has taken place within our own memory, — ‘ 
means ndthing ? Why, -gentlemen, I see ia this cha 
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fACt the strongest piotnise for the future, the strongest 
guarantee for administrative reform and political advance- 
ment. It is this slow, silent, steadj’, irresistible advance 
wliicfj makes nations, — not particular Acts of legislation 
or measures* of administration. The most liberal Acta 
v»ould be useless and valueless and even hurtful if we 
had no strength, no faith, no capacity of progress. The 
most retrograde .Acts will fail to iaipede us, if we have 
trust and faith in ourselves, if we are true to our country 
and our cause. 

, Exhortation to his Countrymen, 

Therefore, my friends, and countrymen, my first and 
last word to you is this t Let us have faith in ourselves t 
Our future depends on us ; our fate is in our own hands; 
our destiny rests on our labours ! Do not, for one 
moment, despond, for despondency in such a cause 
is a sin. Do not be intemperate and violent, for hysteric 
r<pa5ms are the signs of weakness, not of strength, 
titrong in our determination, calm in our conviction, 
let us speak temperately, clearly, and unmistakably ; 
-and let os ■ work steadily and silently, swerving neither 
to the right nor to the left from the path of our duty to 
our country. . . , , 

Getitlemen, we have caodid friends who are always 
teUtng' us that our agitation is useless and futile ; that 
our activity does more harm than good ; that our 
endeavours had blitter be abandoned. But the path 
winch they thus point out to us is not the path of 
progress*, but’ the path -of death t' The- remedy irhiolt 
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these physicians presciibe is that the patient, in oider l(> 
tie cured, should commit suicide I If you ever study the 
•Economic History of India during the last isoyeais, 
you will clearly comprehend how much we have lost in 
«very way by our inactivity in the past. And if you have 
watched carefully the course of recent events, you rfUl 
■understand how much of our economic disasters at the 
preseot time is due to the exclusion of the people from 
all share in the management of their own concerns. 

Government by Co-oPERAXifaN. 

There never has been, and there never can be, any 
j;ood Government in any great and civilised countiy 
without the help and the co-operation of the people them- 
•selves. And to advise us to refrain from all endeavours 
10 secure self-Governrnent for India, is to perpetuate 
that economic distress and suffering and misery which 
unhappily distinguishes India at the present day among 
all great and civilised country in the earth. No genile- 
jnen, our duty demands it, the good of our country 
requires .it, and the prosperity of British Rule depends 
on it, that we should have some real share in the adminis* 
iration of.our.owu concerns. 

OoK Destiny is im our hands. 

For, myself, I would rather that we shocld endeavour 
igind endeavpor at all. It is national life 

)o pursue great and worthy objects ; it is national death 
^0 5 ,tand still and, stagpate. ; But vyith us, at the p,resent 
inotneut. It -is notit Gtoestion of failure i it is a onewinn. 
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of ■cevtaiii triumph in the end. We may be beaten back, 
oiu.e and again j we may labour a whole life-time without 
attaining our end j but, rest assured, the endeavour will 
not be made in vain. Our sons will press forward when 
we sink in the struggle j the cause of our country wiU 
prosper when our ashes are cold ; and before half a 
century is over, before a ■quarter of this new century 
is over, the people of India will have secured a real and 
valuable share in the administration of their own affairs, — ■ 
iike ail the great and civilised nations of the earth. I^el 
us have faith in ourselves, let us be true to ourselves, 
and our political future is assured, our destiny is in our 
own hands. 

The Land AssEssstcNr REsoLtmow. 

Gentlemen, 1 thank you again for d\e welcome yow 
have accorded to us on our arrival in India, lii the few 
words 1 liave addressed to you I have purposely refrained 
from alluding to the important Resolution which the 
Coverument of India have recorded on the subject of 
the Indian land revenue. I feel greatly honoured by the 
referewce which has been made to my humble woik in 
this very important Resolution 5 and the courtesy with 
which His Excellency’s Government has dealt with my 
siiggestTons almost disarms criticism. The paper was 
placed in my hands only this m'ornins, and I have not 
read, even a tenth part of the Rcsol'Ution yet, atvd you 
will pardon mb therefore if I am wholly unable on the 
present occasion to express any opinion on tliis most 
ivnportaut subject, t shall conclude by reiterating my 
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tbanks to the riovernnieiit of India for the eaineot 
aUeiitioii which they have bd3lov»ed''cn this subject which 
{■j all important in reference to the economic condition 
of the people of India, 



XIV. FIRST REPLY TO LORD CURZON’d 
LAND RESOLUTION. 

, [Appeaved in the ‘'Pianeet^' March 12, 1902.] 

Sir— A smi&s of Letters on tlie land tax in the 
different provinces of India were addressed by the 
present wiiter to Lord Curion, Viceroy of India, in the 
course of 1900, and were subsequently publisiied under 
tlie title of “Open Letters to I^ord Cuisoh on Famines 
and Land Assessments in India “ The views expressed 
111 iny Letters were also the views of many distinguished 
Englishmen who had retired after long and meritorious 
wuric in India j and a joint Memorial was submitted 
towards the close of 1900 to the Secretary of State for 
India. Among the signatories were the Right Hon’blc 
Sir Richard Garth, late Chief Justice of Bengal, Sir John 
Jardine, late Judge of the High Court of Bombay, Mr. 
R, K. Puckle, C. S. I., late Director of Revenue Settle- 
ment in M'adias, Mr. H. J. Reynolds, C. S. I., late 
Revenue Secretary of Bengal, Mr. A. Rogeis, late 
Member of Council in Bombay, and Mr. J. H. -Garstin, 
late Memlrer of Council in Madras. 1 betray no 
confidence in informing you that the draft of the 
Memorial wgs made by the most experienced revevrue 
officer among us, Mr. Puckle, and that bjs diaft was 
adopted with some slight modifications after several 
conferences. 

, The Secretary of State forwarded thU Memorial, to. 
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the Government of India for consideration, and Lord 
Curaon’s very able ResoltttiQ» on the subject has jusS 
appealed. 

Lord Cutaon has approached the subject with a 
statesmanlike coiwicJion of its vast and national impor- 
tance, He has obtained reports from the Local Govein- 
tnents of the different Provinces ^ he has lecognised the 
question as transcending the sphere of party or sectional 
controversy 5 and he has dealt w>th his critics with that 
courtesy which is a part of him, A few estracts from 
the opening paraghaphs of the Resolution will indicate 
(he spirit in which the Viceroy has approached the 
subject : — 

“The Governt»e»t of India welcomed the opportunity 
thus afforded to them of instituting renewed enquiries 
into a matter that has, for more than a centuiy,. been 
the 'S'Ubieet of anxious discussion. The well-being of 
the agricultural coaimunity in India, constituting as it 
does so overwhelming a proportion of the entire 
population of the Indian Continent,, and contributing 
so large a quota to the Indian seventies, cannot fail to 
be to ,the Goverhraent a laatter of the mo4t intimate 
concern ; nor can it be denied that upon the incidence 
of the land revenue collections must the prospeiity of 
those classes in a great measure depend. The questiorr 
may be recognised, therefore, as one of .the highest 
national importance, transcending the sphere of party 
or sectional controversy, and demanding at once the^ 
most exhaustive scrutiny and the most liberal, treatment.* 
, * . If preirention 'of the inevitable consequences, of 
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drought be an ideal incapable of attainment, mitigation 
is manifestly an object worthy of the closest attention 
of the Government' It cannot but be their desire 
that assessments should be equitable in character and 
moderate in incidence, and there should be left to the 
lyoprietor or to the cultivator of the soil — as the case 
may be*— that margin of profit that will enable him to 
save in ordinary seasons, and to meet the strain of 
exceptional misfortune.” 

- In these passages, the Government of India have 
fully recognised the cardinal principle which I have 
urged so often in recent years that, in an agricultural 
country like India, the prosperity and well being of 
tlie nation greatly depend on the incidence of the land 
revenue being moderate and equitable ; and that land 
a,ssessraents should be so made as to leave to the 
proprietor or the cultivator of the soil a margin of profit 
which will enable him to save in ordinary years to meet 
the strain of exceptional bad harvests. I could not 
wish for a more emphatic confirmation of the opinions 
which I have so frequently advanced j and I gratefully 
acknowledge that there is no difference, in principle, 
between the views I have urged and the views so 
authoritatively laid down in this Government Resolution, 
.^iid If I still press for land reforms in India, it is 
because the prevailing practice in India is not in con* 
formity with this principle ; the incidence of land revenue 
i.s moderate and equitable; and a sufficient margin 
is not left to landlords and cultivators to meet the strain 
0( occasional bad harvests. 
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' Tht question of per- 

manent settlements does not arise in this discussion. 
Believing as I do, that a permanent settlement of the 
land revenues would be in the highest degree benehcial 
to the people, and vrould add to their wealth, prosperity, 
and staying power, I nevertheless refrained from urging 
such a settlement in my Open Letters, because the India 
Office had rejected the proposal so late as 1883 And 
the retired officers who submitted their Memorial to the 
Secretary of State did not ask for a permanent settle- 
ment. We asked for such concessions as were probable, 
and were con.sislent with the present land policy of the 
India Office and the Indian Government, Nevertheless, 
Lord Curzon has, in his Resolution, dwelt at considerable 
length on the (Question of permanent settlements, and' 
the following extracts from his Resolution will explain 
His Excellency’s views 

♦'The Government'of India indeed know of no ground 
whatever for the contention that Bengal has been saved 
from famine by the permanent settlement, a contention 
■which appears to them to be disproved by history, and 
they are not, therefore, disposed to attach much value to 
predictions a.s to the benefits that might have ensued had 
a similar sktlement been extended elsewhere. 

<*As regards the condition of cultivators in Bengal, 
who are the tenants of the land owners instituted as a 
class in the last century by the British Government, there* 
is still less ground for the contention that their position,' 
6wing to the permanent settlements, has been converted 
into one of exceptional comfort and prosperity. - It is 
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piecisely becnuse this was not tiie case, and because, so 
far from being genet ously treated by the zemindars, the 
Bengal cultivator was rack-rented, impoverished, and 
oppiessed, that the Government of India felt compelled 
to intervene on his behalf, and by the series of legislative 
t»easiires that commenced with the Bengal Tenancy Act 
of 1859 and culminated in the Act of 1885, to place him 
in 'the position of greater security which he now enjoys. 
To confound this legislation with the permanent settle- 
ment, and to ascribe even in part to the latter the benefits 
which it had conspicuously failed to confer, and which 
would never liave accrued but for the former, is strangely 
to misread liistory,” ^ 

In other words, Lord Ciirzon holds firstly, that the 
[lermanent settlement of Bengal has not prevented the 
worst effects of famines j and seeonily, that the prosper* 
ouS condition of the Bengal cultivator is due, not to the 
permanent settlement, but to the land legislation of 1859 
and 1885. An examination of the facts of the case does 
not support His Excellency's views. 

Bengal in 1770 was visited by the worst fanainfe that' 
has ever afflicted India, and oiia-third of the population 
of that rich and fertile province, estimated at ten millions 
or more, was swept away within twelve months. Bengal 
was permanently settled in 1793; and since that date 
famines hage been rare in Bengal, and there lias heen no 
famine siithin the permanently settled tracts taming any loss 
<tf hje. The agricultural people are generally prosperous 
and resourceful ; and with some help from the Govern- 
ment they have tided over the worst calamities without’ 
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the most lamentable result of famines, — a ghastly tale of 
deaths. The^ veiy leverse of this has been tlie casein 
every other province of India not permanently settled. 
The agricultural people aie so lesoiirceless and impover- 
ished, that the most liberal relief measures have failed 
to save lives ; and the uniform story of deaths by tlve 
million has been told in every famine year. These are 
facts that tell their own tale. Within a period of over a 
hundred years there has been no famine in permanently 
settled Bengal causing loss of life ; while loss of life has 
been lamentable and frequent in every other province of 
India in spite of all relief operations. The contention, 
theiefore, that the permanent settlement has saved 
Bengal from the worst results of famines is not disproved, 
but proved by history, as completely and unanswerably 
as any economic fact can be proved. 

• But it has been urged in the second place that the 
comparative prosperity of the Bengal cultivators is due 
not to the permanent settlement but to later legislation, 
i. e. to the Bent Act passed between 1S59 and 18S5. I 
myself'rendered some humble assistance in the framing 
of the Bent Act of 1885, and my services on the occasion 
were kindly acknowledged in the Calcutta Gazette by 
the then Bevenue Secretary of Bengal, Mr. Antony 
MacDonnell, now Sir Antony MacDonnell, the most 
distinguished Indian administrator of the present genera- 
tion. I shall be the last person, therefore, to deny that 
the Bent Acts of Bengal were needed for the protection 
qf cultivators, or that they completed the good work done 
the petniauent settlement. But to maintain that tha. 
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peiraanent settlement did no good until the Rent Acts 
weie passed is to ^discredit the testimony of the ablest 
officers and the most distinguished statesmen wlio lived 
and worked in India during three generations.*^ Their 
recorded opinions have been quoted on my work on the 
Economic History of British India, which is expected to 
appear next month, and need not be fully iccapitulated 
lieie. There were men among them like Colebrooke, who 
had serVed in India for over forty years, who had known . 
Bengal before the permanent settlement and after, and 
who declared in 1808 (long before the Rent Acts were 
passed) that “the reviving prosperity of the country, its 
increased wealth and rapid improvement's are unquestion- 
ably due to the permanent settlement.” There were 
thoughtful observers like Bishop Heber who wrote in 
i8a6 (long befoie the Rent Acts) that “in Bengal where 
independent of its exoberent fertility there is a permanent 
settlement, famine is unknown." Lord William Bentinck, 
as Governor of M.idra', recommended a permanent 
Ryotwarl settlement ; and Sir Thomas Munro insisted on 
this all through his life, and stated before the House of 
Commons that there was no difference between the 
Zemindari settiement of Bengal and the Ryotwari settle- 
ment of Mddras as regards permanency. One Governor- 
General, the M.srquis of Wellesley, was so convinced of 
the benefits.of the permanent settlement that he pledged 
the word of the British Government, in 1803 and i8oy, 
by Legislative Acts and Proclamations^ to extend it to 
Northern India, His successor Lord Minto recorded 
his opinion in 1813 that “to ameliorate generally the* 
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oonditions of the natives, it is our firm conviction that 
no arrangement or measuie will tend so speedily and 
effectually to the accomplishment of those inipoitanl 
objects as the establishment of a permanent settlement.’* 
Loid Mmto’s successor, the Marquis of Hastings, once 
more urged in 1820, that “it is, then, our unanimous, 
opinion that the system of a permanent settlement of 
the land revenue, either upon the principle of a fix.ed 
jumindf or of an assessment determinable by a fixed 
and invariable rate, ought to be extended to the ceded 
and conqueted Provinces.” The Directors of the East 
India Company rejected the proposals of the three 
successive Governor-Generals, and broke the pledge given 
hy Legislative Acts and Pioclamations, not because the 
permanent settlement in Bengal had borne no fruit, but 
because a trading Company would sacrifice nothing of 
their own prospective profits and dividends for the happi- 
ness of the people of India. The Company was abolished 
in 1858; the first Bengal Rent Act was passed by Lord 
Canning in,iS59; and the same Viceroy urged once 
more the e.xtension of a permanent settlement to all 
provinces of India for the prevention of such famines as 
lifi had witnessed in Northern India in i860. Sir Charles 
Wood, then Secretary of State for India, (afterwards 
Lord Halifax) accepted the proposal and described it 
as “a measure dictated by sound policy, and, calculated 
to accelerate the development of the resources of India, 
and to ensure ill the highest degree, the welfare and 
cpntenlmeqt of all classes of Her M.ijesty’s subjects in 
1^1 <it country.” Sir Juh,n , l^awrence, (iifterw^rds I#otd. 
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Lawrence) wrote in the same year, ‘'I recommend a 
perpetual settlement, because I am persuaded that how- 
ever much the country has of late years improved, its 
lesources will be still more rapidly developed by the limi- 
tation of the Government demand." And Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Secretary of State foi India, approved of the 
proposal in 1S67 “in consideration of the great im- 
portance of connecting the interests of the proprietors 
of the land with the stability of the British Government." 

Such weie tiie opinions of three generations of 
distinguished administrators and able statesmen in India, 
— of men who built up the Empiie, and valued the 
contentmeat and happiness of the people, But*'un- 
fortunately, the desire to promote the welfaie of the 
people did not ultimately shape the action of the 
Government ; the desire to conciliate the people lost 
its force when the empire became stable j the desire 
to coutinuoubly add to the land revenue picvailed ; and 
the proposal of extending the permanent settlement 
into all provinces of India was rejected by the India 
Office in 1883, 

Since then the Indian Government have tried to 
persuade theatselves, and to persuade others, that the 
permanent settlement is a useless and a Jiurtfut 
institution. English landed proprietors, who themselves 
enjoy and appreciate the benefits of a permanent , 
settlement in England under Flu's Act of rygS, learn to 
repeat, when they arrive in India, that what is good for 
themselves is not good for the people of India, Young 
men, fresh from scitools, when they come out as 
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administratots to India, Icain to snser at the opinions 
of Cornwallis and Sir Thomas Munrp, of Wellesley and 
Lord Hastings, of Canning and Ltvvrcnce, of Lord 
Halifax and Sir Stafford Hoithcote, as the “school of 
thought” of an earlier period whlcli is now out of date 
and out of fashion. And the people of India ale asked 
to believe, with all the eloquence of official persuation, 
that the grapes which are now placed beyond their leach 
are sour, and that they will thrive best under a contiiiu- 
nus increase of the State demand from the soil. All 
this is very intelligible, however sad. But the Impartial 
student of history will occasionally turn from the made 
to-order opinions of modern times to the freer dis* 
cilssions of past generations } to the opinions of men 
who watched the operation of the permanent settlement 
from the earliest period, judged its merit from the 
highest stand point, vie. th.it of the happiness of the 
people of India, and recommended its extension with 
greater freedom than has been enjoyed by any Viceroy 
since 18S3. 

Hemeites proposed in ihe memorial of tgOO — 'But 
'as has been stated before, the question of a permanent 
■ settlement does not arise in the present discussion. Thb 
^extension of the permanent settlement to other provinces 
■of India was not urged in ray Open Letters to Lord 
Curson j and it was not recommended in the: Memorial 
'submitted to the Secretary of State for India in 1906. 
‘The Memorialists made some exceedingly moderate 
'proposals for placing reasonable limits on the land ta-^, 
'Mmits' which <irft.<«)nsistent with the present land p'elidy 
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of the India Office and the Indian Government. The 
jnoposals weie: (i)^Half net pioduce rule for cultivators 
paying the land-tax direct. (2) Half rental rule for 
landlords paying the land tax, (3) Thirty years 
settlement rule. (4) Limitation of enhancements from 
oultivalors to the ground ol increase in prices. (5) 
Limitation of cesses to 10 per cent, of the land 
revenue,' ' 

With your pel mission I piopose to examine on a 
future occasion how far IvOrd Curzon has found it 
possible to accept these proposals, and on ivhnt points 
His Excellency has not found it possible to adopt them. 



XV. SECOND REPLY TO LORD CURZON'S 
LAND RESOLUTION. 

{Appeared in the ^'Pioneer” March aS, 1902,] 

Sir— In my Inst letter which appeared in your issue 
of the 1 2th March, I made meniton of tlie five rules 
which were suggested in the ineniurial of 1900, to limit 
the land tan; within reasonable and intelligible limits. 
I propose in the present letter briefly to examine how 
these rules have been dealt with in the Government 
Resolution. 

(i) Half net produce from, cultivators . — The first 
rule suggested by the memorialists was worded thus : 
“Where the land revenue is paid directly by the culti- 
vators, as in most parts of Madras and Bombay, the 
Government demand should be limited to 50 per cent 
of the value of the net produce after a liberal deduction 
for cultivation expenses has been made, and should not 
ordinarily exceed one-fifth of the gross produce even 
in those parts of the country where in theory one-half 
the net is assumed to apptoximate to one-third the gross 
produce.*' 

The first part of the rule, limiting the Govern' 
ment demand to one-half the net produce, -is based on 
Sir Charles Wood’s despatch of 1864, and is accepted, 
hi theory, by the Madras 'Government. “It is now 
forty years," says Lord Curzon's Resolution, “since 
tlw alteruative standard of haif the net pioduce was 
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introduced in Madras,” The Memorialists, therefore, 
suuiifssted no new rule, but only recommended th.at the 
accepted rule should be fairly and universally worked 
wherever the land tax was paid by the cultivators direct. 
In Bombay, no endeavours arc made to limit the land 
fax to one-half the net produce ; in Madras the 
calculations are often so made that, according to the 
testimony of many revenue officers, the land tax 
approximates sometimes to the whole of the net 
produce, '\Vhat the Memorialists urged was that the 
rule, accepted in theory, should be strictly and univer- 
sally carried out in practice ; and that the cultivatoT 
should be saved, in every single case, from an assessment 
exceeding une*half the net produce of his field. His 
Excellency the Viceroy must feel, as stongly as we do, 
that such protection is needed by eacb individual 
cultivator; but nevertheless the Government Resolution 
provides no such protection, and leaves the incidence 
of the laud tax on the peasant proprietors of Madras 
and Boiftbay as uncertain as before. 

The second part of the rule quoted was meant as a 
further limit, and provides that the land tax, estimated at 
half the net produce, should not e.xceed the maximum of 
one-fifth the gross produce. Lord Curzon has declined 
to adopt this limit a!s(),^and deals with the proposal in 
these word^: ‘’The gross produce standard recommend- 
ed by the Memorialists would, if systematically applied, 
lead to an increase <>f assessment all round. The Report 
from the Csntral Provinces shows that the proportion 
to produce of the gross rental ranges from one-sixth to 
IS 
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one-fourteenlli, and that the enfoi cement of any such 
standard would double the liabilities of the laiyais. 
The Benjal Repoit (?ives statistical reasons foi believmi; 
that rents aie geneially much below one-fifth of the gross 
produce, and indicates that laiyats on Government 
temporal ily settled estates are, judged by tliis standard 
belter off than under proprietois with a peiinanent 
settlement. The Madras leply says that ‘if Government 
took one-fifth of the real gross pioduce from us laiyats, 
it would fully double its present land revenue. The 
Governor-General in Council is unable to accept a 
proposal which could only hove consequences the veiy 
Opposite of those which aie anticipated by its authors.” 

, The leference to the tenants of piivate landlords in 
pengal and the Central Piovinces is out of place, 
because the rule framed liy the Memorialists was intended 
tor tracts “where the land revenue is paid directly by the 
culiivalors, as in most pails of Madras and Bombay,” 
Tenants of private landlords are piotected by the Rent 
Acts of the diffeient provinces, and tl,ie moie complete the 
protection, the more thorough will be the support which 
those Acts will receive fioin all tuie well-wisheis of 
Indian cultivators. In the lule now under consideintion 
the Mevnoiialists explicitly confined themselves to the 
cases of the cultivatois who paid the land tax direct 
.to Government, and »t is a matter of regret that the 
rule framed by them has been completely misappiehended 
by Government. For the Memorialists did not suggest 
one-fifth the gross pioduce as the standard of, land tax ; 
;they suggested it as the maximum which should n.»vpr 
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l)e exceeded. As far back as 1883, one-fourtli the gross 
j)ioduce was suggqpfed as the maxiinum rent payable by 
liengal raiyals to tbeii private landloids, and in reducing 
tins pioportion to one-fifth Sir Antony MacDonnell, then 
Revenue Secretary of Bengal, recorded the following 
nemaiks : “It was never ptetended that all landlords 
were justified in claiming one-fourth of the produce as 
rent, or that the pioportion should he looked on other- 
wise than as the farthest limit which under circumstances 
most favourable to the landlord his claims might reach. 
...The result of the information collected by these 
ofScers was to induce the Lieutenant-Governor to 
advocate the substitution of one-fifth for one-fouith of 
the gross produce in the Tenancy Bill now before the 
Legislative Council of India,” The Memorialists ha<l 
this rule befoie them when they fiamed a similar rule 
for tenants paying direct to Government ; and in sugges- 
ting the maximum of one-fifth the produce, they did 
not pretend that "the proportion should be looked on 
otherwise than as the farthest limit which under circum- 
stances most favourable” to the Goveniment, its clauu 
might reach. 

As a matter of fact. Government very often exceeds 
this limit. It was in evidence before the Famine Com- 
mission of 1880 that the land tax in some Talukas in 
Madras \vas,as high as 31 per cent, of the gross pioduce ; 
and the Madras Board of Revenue now explains that 
this' high rate referred to a small area, and that "a truer 
idea is given by the figures 12 to 2S percent.” It was 
in evidence before the Famine Comniission of 1900 that 
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the land tax in some distiicls of Cfiijeuit was 20 per cent, 
of the giosh piodtice , and it is obwous, therefore, that 
this full late n.uiit h.ivt, heen excsetltd in many particular 
village's and T.iliilias in those districts 1 lie ohject of 
the Memonnhsis was to present such excessive assess- 
ments in any single case Their intention was that thfi 
land tax, necessarily varjing accoidiiig to the different 
qualities of the soil, should in no case exceed 30 pet cent, 
of the gross piodtice They hoped that the nmxvmiini 
linnit proposed by Sir Antony MacTionnell for the tenants 
of the IBengnl xemindais would ho fixed by the Govern- 
tiioiit for rayats paying the land tax to the State direct. 
The Government has misappiehended this suggested 
rule ; has described the evil consequences of another rule 
•which the Memorialists did not propose ; and has declined 
to place any niaxiniuin limit on the land tax payable by 
cultivators. I deplore this decision. It was eagerly hoped 
that the revelations made by the Famine Commissions 
ot t88o and 1991 would induce Ft^rd Curzon to place 
some clear, woikable, intelligible maximum limit on the 
State demand from the pieseni proprietors of India, Not 
only is it necessaiy that Revenue and Settlement Officers 
should be moderate in their demands, but it is also 
neccssary^in India more than m any other country in 
the world,— that the cultivators should know and under- 
stand clearly what the State demands, and what they aie 
entitled to keep. Uncertainty m the State demand 
paralyses agriculture. And this fatal unceitainty will 
hang on the agncultuial industry of India until 
some futqre ruler, ip closer tqueb lyith flip peapfe p(i4 
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With a firmer determination to protect them at all costs, 
wilt declare to them 111 lans-uae-e uhich they can under- 
stand, how much the Goveinment claims from the 
produce of their fields, r.nd how much is assured to them, 
untouched by the Settlement and the Revenue Officer. 

’ fa) Half tlie rental from landhrds — The second rule 
suggested by the Memorialists was thus worded ; “Where 
the land revenue is paid by landlords, the principle 
adopted in the Siharanpur rules of 1855. whereby the 
revenue demand is limited to one-lnlf of the actual rent 
or assets of such landlords, should be universally applied.” 
Rule XXXVI of the Saharaiipur Rule laid down that 
“the Government have determined so far ro modify the 
rule laid down in paia 52 of the Directions to Settlement 
Officers as to limit the demand of State to 50 per cent or 
one-half of the average net assets ” Revenue Officers 
have from time to time sought to place on these clear 
words an interpretation which they do not bear on the 
face of them ; and have sought to leahse as land revenue 
one-half of the pvospective and potential rental of 
estates. Mi. J. B. Fuller, who was Secretary to the 
Chief ComiTiissioncr of the Central Provinces in 1887 des- 
cribed such procedure (in his letter of the i8th May, 1887) 
as an attempt “to evade the operation of the half-assets 
rule” By Ins singular ability and talents, as well as by 
his unsutp^ssed espeiience in settlement work, Mr. J B, 
Fuller has deservedly won the high rank which he now 
occupies. But alas f one of ibe first duties of his high 
office has been an attempt to justify in igoa what hetj 
hunself desenbed in 1887 os an evasion of a Government 
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rule by Govcmment officer*!. As Secretary to the 
Goveritment of India, he signs Loid Siirzon’s Resolution, 
and lie wTites that “the constiiiction placetl on the 
word assets at the time, and for many years later, per- 
mitted the Settlement Officer to look beyond the actual 
cash rental, and to t.nke into consideration prospective 
increases of income.” 1 would not like to compare the*e 
words too closely with what Mr. Fuller wrote in iSRy. 
It is pleasanter to know that the old practice, whether 
an evasion of rules or a misapprehension of them, has 
now been abandoned.’ Lord Curzon proceeds to say : — 

“In the North-Western and other zemindart provin- 
ces prospective assets have been excluded from consider- 
ation. . . In the resettlement of Oudh, rmw on the 

point of completion, the average falls below 47 per cent. 
. . Already as pointed out in the Report from the 
Central Provinces three of the districts in the whole of 
the Provinces have recently been reassessed . . at 

less than 50 per cent, of the rental ... In Orissa the 
gradual reduction of the govcninrent proportion has 
been even more striking. In iSaa it was authoritatively 
declared to be 83 '3 of the assets, in 1833 it was lowered to 
70-75 per cent., in 1840 to 65 per cent, with a permissive 
reduction to 60 per cent., while in the resettlement just 
.concluded it has been brought down 1054 per cent.” 

I can scarcely flatter myself that His Exceflency meant 
the last words as a compliment to me personally r but I 
may say, in passing, that the last resettlement of Orissa 
went on nnder my supervision in T896 j and that my 
reconimendations were befpre the Government when the 
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seitlement was finally condudeil in 1S97, flenerally 
spt’.ikiitL', the Cjovornnienl of India recognises the tula 
proposed in the Memorial without formally laying it down, 
“While the standard of 50 per cent, has nowhere been 
laid down as a fixed and immutable prescription, there 
■*<ns been and there is, a growing tendency throughout 
temporarily settled zemindari districts to approximate 
to it." The Memorialists may feel satisfied that this 
virtually proclaims tho abandonment of the practice 
of assessing estates 011 prosjiective rentals, or at over 
half the rental ; and they are grateful for this to Lord 
Curzon. 

^*■'(3) Setllemenis for thirty jsart . — The third rule 
suggested by the Memorialists was thus worded : “That 
no revision of the land tax of any province or part 
thereof should be made within thirty years of the 
expiration of any former revision.” Tlie name of I.ord 
William Bentinck is honoured in India for doing away 
with short settlements and introducing settlements ’for 
thirty years. The great settlement of Northern India, 
effected between 1833 and 1849 was for thiity years. 
The fust gieat settlement of Bombay, effected in 1S37 
was for thirty years. Settlements made in Madras have 
been for thirty years during over h.ilf a century. The 
Orissa settlement of 1837 was for lUiity ye.ir.s, and when 
the period«oxpired in 1867, Lord Lawrence, then Viceroy 
of India, continued the old settlement for another thirty 
years instead of harassing the people nith a fresh settle- 
ment in the year of the Orissa famine. The advantages 
of lung settlemeuts arc obvious. In spite of all pcecau- 
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lions, ovGiy re-setl)ement is a harassment of the people ; 
short settlements take away all motives for irnijroveinent ; 
long settlements give some assurance and encouiagenient 
to the people, and pronmte enterpiise in the landed 
classes. These facts were forgotten or ignored in the 
last years of the 19th century ; and in 1895, I-'O'd Georgtj, 
Hamilton ruled that while thiity years should continue 
to be the ordinary term of settlement in Madras, Bombay, 
and the N. W. Provinces, twenty years should be the 
general iiile for the Punjab and the Central Provinces, 
Against this ungenerous departure from a healthy rule 
I raised ray voice in my Open Letter to Lord Curzon on 
the Central Provinces j and it is against this departuie 
that the rule proposed by the Memorialists is meant 10 
be a protest. The Government Resolution defends 
tbtq departure in the following words ; "Where the land 
is fully cultivated, rents fair, and agricultural productioiv 
not liable to violent oscillations, it is sufficient if the 
demands of Government are re-adjusted once in thirty 
years, i. t. once in the lifetime of each generation. Where 
the opposite conditions prevail, where there are much 
waste land, low rents and a fluctuating cultivation, or 
again where there is a rapid development of resources 
owing to the construction of roads, railways, or canals, 
to an increase of population or to a rise in prices, the 
postponement of resettlement for so long ^ period is 
both injurious to the people who are unequal to the 
strain of a sharp enhancement, and unjust to the generrd 
tfljc-payer who is temporarily deprived of the additional 
revenue to whic|i tie has legitimate claim.”’ , 
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A moment’s examination vfill show that this defence 
of Lord George liamilton’s action of 1895 is unsound 
Tlie Punjab and the Central Provinces were not less 
fully cultivated and not less developed in 1895, after 
half a century of llrilish rule, than the Bombay Province 
w,Ts in 1837, twenty years of British rule, or the 

N. W. Provinces were in 1833, after thirty years of 
British rule. I: is possible that the Government of 
India sees this ; for the closing sentence of Lord 
Curzon’s ‘Resolution on this subject is Itopeful. His 
Excellency writes : “Whether these considerations justi- 
fying a shorter term of settlement than thirty years 
apply with sufficient force to the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces at the present time, and if they do apply at 
the present time, whether the force of their application 
will diminish v»ith the passage of time, are weighty 
questions to which careful attention will be given V'y the 
Government of India upon suitable occasions.” Tlie 
last words ins])ire me with hope ; anti if Lord Cuizon 
succeeds, before laying down his office, to extend the 
thirty years’ luluto the Fuujaband tire Central Provinces, 
His Excellency will have satisfied the Memoiiallsis, 
and earned the gratitude of millions of cultivatois in 
those Provinces.- 

(4) Ifirniiation of enimnetmenfs from culHvniors — 
The fourth #rule proposed by the Memorialists was thus 
worded : "Where the land-revenue is paid by the culti- 
vators direct to the Government, thete should he no 
increase in the assessment except in cases where the 
land has increased in value (1) in consequence of im- 
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provemeiils in irrigation works carried oiitnfthe expense 
of the Goveinnient, or {2) on account of a rise in the 
value of produce based on the average prices of the 
tliirty years next preceding such revision.” 

The object of the Memorialists was to define the 
grounds on wliicli the land tax paid direct by cultivators 
would he enhanced. As between private landlords and 
their tenants the Rent Acts of Bengal lay down clearly 
and definitely the grounds of enhancement, and Courts of 
Justice will allow no enhancement of rent except on 
those specific grounds. As between the State and the 
peasant proprietors no such definite grounds of enhance- 
ment of the land tax are laid down, and no appeal to 
Courts of Justice is allowed. The result is that the 
cultivators paying the land tax live in a state of perpetual 
uncertainty, they do not kuo»v on what grounds the 
State will cl.iim an enhancement at the next settlement, 
they do not comprehend to what extent the enhancement 
will be nrade. As I am writing these lines, I find from 
the reply of a Member of the Madras Council that in 
the recent M.tlabar settlement, the assessment was raised 
85 per cent, at Palghat, 55 per cent, at Calicut, 84 per 
cent, at KLurumbranad, and 105 per cent, at Walavanad, 
Such enhancements, made on grounds which the culti- 
vators never fully comprehend, must deaden agricultuinl 
enterprise, and kee^ the cultivating populatmn in a state 
of chronic poverty? 

As far back as 1881, the Marquis of Ripon endea- 
voured to remove this uncertainty, and maJe a rule, 
with the concurrence of the Madras Government, that 
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in districts wliicli hnd been surveyed nnd setteied, there 
should' be no increase in the land revenue, except on 
the equitable ground of a rise in piices. Lord Ripon 
left India in December, 18S4, and in Januany, 18S5, 
the India Office cancelled his lule and plunged the 
tSnantry of India once more into a state of uncertainty. 
It was the object of the Memorialists to remove this 
deadening uncertainty j to place the tenants of the Slate 
in the same position in which the tenants of private land- 
lords have been placed j and to let them know the clearand 
definite grounds on which the Smte claimed an enhance- 
ment of the revenue at rebettleinents. They therefore 
framed a rule similar to Lotd Ripon’s rule, and they 
hoped and believed that Lord Curzon would sec the 
necessity of extending to the cultivators, paying revenue 
to the State, something of that protection which has 
been extended by law to cultivators, paying rents to 
private landlords, ^*Lord Cuizon’s decision on this point 
is disappointing. 

“To deny the right of the State" writes Lord Curzon 
"to a share iti any increase in values except those which 
could he inferred from the general table of price 
statistics, in itself a most fallacious and partial test, 
would be to surrender to a number of individuals an 
increment which they had not themselves earned.” 

This decision is disappointing. Increase in values is 
indicated by the table of prices, Lord Ripoii’s rule sua- 
gested, and the rule framed by the Memorialists also sug- 
gested, that theGoveruraent shouldobtnin an enhancement 
of revenues when there was such increase- in prices. And 
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they reasonahly urijcd that the Government should claim 
no increase when prices had not increased. All the real 
advantages which the cultivator secures (Vom new jonds 
or lines of railway are shown in a rise in piices. I was 
a District Officer in Midnapur ten years ago, when there 
was no railway line in the District. I am writing tile 
present letter from the same place, which is the now 
connected by rail with Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, 
And prices have increased owing to this connection. 
A high official who has been here all these years informs 
me that rice was selling at i6 seers tbe rupee ten years 
ago, and is now selling at seers the rupee. When such 
increase takes place in temporarily settled tracts, it is 
a legitimate ground for enhancement of revenue at the 
next settlement. When no such increase has taken place, 
the cultivators have derived no advantages ; and to 
claim an increase of revenue at a settlement is to drive 
them deeper into debt and poverty, And not to define, 
clearly and intelligibly, the grounds on which the State 
is entitled to an increase of revenue from lands, is the 
most efficacious method that human ingenuity could 
devise for keeping them eternally in the gloom of 
uncertainty and the slough of despond. 

W ( 5 ) Limitation of Cesses . — The fifth and last rule 
proposed by the Memorialists was worded thus : “That 
a limit be fixed in each Province, beyond wRich it may 
not be permissible to surcharge the land tax with local 
cesseg. We are of opinion that the Bengal rate of 6} 
per cent, is a fair one ; and that in no cases should tbe 
rate exceei^ to ten per cent.” , 
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III my Open Letter to Lord Ciirzon on the Central 
rrovuiccs, I made tlije miiitulce of stating that local cases 
amoiiming to laj per cent, were assessed on the rental. 
The Government Resolution on tlie Nagpur yettlemetU, 
puhlisliud a year ago, corrected my mistake, and 
painted out that the ctrsses amouiiiing to per cent, 
were assessed on the revenoe, and therefore came to 
about per cent, on the rental, ‘Tlie Memorialists had^ 
the facts and figures for Bengal Madras, Bombay and 
Other provinces before them, but tlieir rule is somewhat 
obscurely worded. What they "meant was that in a 
permanently settled province like Bengal, where the 
cesses are imposed on the rental, the rate of 6^ per cent, 
on the rental is fair ; and that in temporarily settled 
provinces, like Bombay, Madras and the N.-W. Provinces, 
the cesses, calculated on the land revenue, should not 
exceed ten per cent, of the land revenue. ' The decision 
of the Government in this subject is stated in this 
following words, and gives us some grounds for hope :— »• 
“The general cn^nculsion of the Government of 
India is that there is no reason for thinking that local 
taxation if properly distributed is on the whole either 
onerous or excessive, But there ore grounds for suspect- 
ing that the distribution is often unfair. . . The question 
presents itself whether it is not better, ns opportunities 
occur, to ttsitigale imposts which are made to press 
upon the cultivating classes more severely than the law 
intended. The Government of India would be ^nd to 
see thei/r way to offer such relief.’* 

I have now traveJJeU oyer the entire ground covered 
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by the Memorial, and have shewn how the five proposals 
made therein have been dealt with liy tlje Government. 

r 

Lord Curzon has approached the subject with a states- 
manlike conviction of its importance. He has virtually 
affirmed the principle, which we uiged, that in temporari- 
ly settled estates held by landlords, the Goveinmeyt 
revenue should generally he limited to one-half the 
actual rental. He has given us hopes that the rule of 
tliirty years settlement, which we urged, will be extended 
to the I’uiijab and the Central Provinces. And he has 
also given us hopes tliat the pressure of local cesses 
will be mitigated. If to all this His Excellency had 
added some cleat and workable limits to the Government 
demand in Ryotwari tracts, and defined some intelligible 
and equitable grounds for enhancement of revenue in 
such iiacls, the Government. Resolution would have 
given to millions of cultivators the assurance and the 
protection they need so much. The subject is one of 
uational importance, and not one for sectional contro- 
versy. Personally, I liave never written or spoken on 
the subject, and I will never write or speak on the 
subject, merely to carry on an idle debate or to 
prolong a needless contioversy. 1 have felt, and I feel, 
I,hat the happiness and well-being of an agricultural nation 
largely depend on some clear, definite, intelligible, and 
workable limits being placed on the land tax#n Ryotwari 
tracts, as limits have been placed on Zemindari tracts by the 
Saharanpur rules. And the land question in India will 
not be solved, and India will know no rest, till this is done, 



XVI. TEJIRD REPLY TO LORD CURZON’S 
L.^ND RESOLUTION. 

^ [Appeared in the Hindu" March 29, 1902,] 

On landing at Madras, last month, I saw for the first 
lime tlie Viceroy’s famous Resolution on llie Lidian 
Land Revenue, published in January last. And while I 
sincerely appreciated the courtesy which distinguished 
that document, I was unable to agree in many of lire 
conclusions to which His Excellency had .arrived. The 
ground covered by the Resolution, however, was so vast 
that I found it impossible to touch on all the points 
within the limits of my previous lelteis. ptopose in 
the present letter to deal with some remarkable 
{italements wbicli liave found a place in the Resolution 
and with some remedial measures which Lord Ciirzon 
had announced. 

Famines and ih^ Land Fevenne.~-'X\\e. Gcveinor* 
General in Council is unable to accept the iheoiy that; 
‘•Were the assessments diminished, famine would be less 
frequent, or that at least when tliey do occur, they 
would cause iuEnilely less suffeiing." And yet if we 
take entire provinces and large tracts of country into 
consideration, this theory is proved beyond a question. 
Permanently settled Bengal is lightly taxed, and has 
known no famine attended with loss of life since 
1793. Madras and Bombay under the Ryotwaii 
system bear a beavier and more uncertain land-tax, 
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and the worst famines cluiing the last quarter of the 
centuiy liave been in Madras and Bombay. The Central 
Provinces had its assessment cnnnnoiisly increased at 
the last Settlement, and suffered ftom a desolating 
famine with a few years. In Northern India tlie cruel 
land assessments of the early years of the igih centufy 
were reduced by Bentinck and Dalhousie, and famines 
within the present generation have been less fatal than 
those of 1837 and i860. No statesman outside India 
qtiebtitms the tlieory th.it moderate taxation helps the 
people, and heavy taxation impoverishes thein?*”^ We all 
hope that I,ord Curzon will take his place as a statesman 
in jEngland after he retires from India; and if he does 
not accept a peeiage, he will seek the votes of soma 
constituency to enter the Parliament again. Will His 
Excellency promise his constituents that he will keep up 
a heavy rate of taxation, because, according to his Indian 
theory, hetivy taxes do not interfere with the prosperity of 
the people ? It would be interesting to watch the result 
jof the Election. , 

But let us confine ourselves to India. If moderating 
the taxes and rents docs not improve the condition and the 
staying power of the people, what was the object of the 
long line of statesmen from the time of Munro and 
Elpbinstone in pressing for moderation? Why did Lord 
William Bentinck reduce the land revenue*'to two-thirds 
the rental, and Lord Dalhousie reduce it further to one- 
half the rental, if such reduction was a needless and 
if, QOlish sacrifice of the Government revenue? Why 'did 
Leid Canning place lesiiictions on enhancements by 
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{private landlords in Bengal, and why has that policy been 
followed by Rent Acta in every province of India, if it is 
a useless^ loss to landlords and does not benefit the 
tenants 7 British legislation has striven since 1859 to 
place equitable and intelligible limits on the power of 
pfivate landlords to enhance rents j and yet the moment 
we propose such limits on the power of the State in 
provinces where the State is virtually the landlord, a cry 
is raised in the official world, and even the Viceroy 
permits the statement to find a place in his Resolution 
that to dinainish assessments would not promote the 
prosperity and the staying power of the people. 

Mon&y-ltnde-ys and the land remnae. Another fallacy 
which has found place in the Resolution is this { “Neither 
in the past nor in the present circumstances of the 
country can any warrant be found for the belief that tha 
revenue so relinquished by Government would constitute 
a famine relief fund in the hands of the people. Ex» 
perience has shewn that excessive leniency of the kind 
in question reacts prejudicially upon the industry of the 
agricultural classes, while it encourages the transfer of 
•soil to moneylenders and middlemen.” 

The experience of every revenue officer in Bengal 
directly contradicts this theory. Within ray raeraory, — 
within the last 43 years since the first Rent Act was 
passed in BSngal, — the indebtedness of the Bengal culti* 
vators and the power of the moneylenders have decreased 
in consequence of the provisions against the undue 
enhancement of fonts j and this has been so even'in 
Behar since the passing of the last Rent Act. It is 

' 13 
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excessive assessment and rigorous collection, not leni- 
ency, which drive the cultivators p to serfdom under 
moneylenders, and this is proved by the report of the 
last Famine Commission. 

In 1S76 a cyclone and storm-wave destroyed the 
crops of many districts in Eastern Bengal, and I was seat 
as a Sub-Divisional officer to an island which had suffered 
the most. I knew that the people had no food, and J was 
prepared to open relief operations when needed, without 
acting in haste. What was my surprise when I found 
that the people needed no relief and asked for none 1 The 
cultivators had paid light rents for years before, and had 
invested all their savings in silver jewellery fortheir women, 
and in other valuable articles. In the year of disaster they 
sold their silver things, bought shiploads of imported rice, 
and helped themselves till the next harvest. A small 
number of orphans and helpless old men who had lost 
their relations by the cyclone were relieved j the mass of 
the people supported themselves through the crisis. 
AVhat was this silver jewellery o^the cultivators but “a 
famine relief fund in the hands of the people?” And if 
the State treats its ryots in Madras and Bombay as 
leniently as the private landlords treat their cultivators in 
Eastern Bengal, the ryots of Madras and Bombay would 
naturally have "a famine relief fund" in their own hands^ 
in some shape or other, for years of drougbS and distress. 
For the ryots of Bombay and Madras aie not less thiifty 
and provident, but notoriously more so, than the cultiva- 
tors of Eastern Bengal. But the State virtually repeats 
the words of the landlords of the old school : — “Sqaeeze 
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the tenants well in order to prevent them, poor things, 
flora getting into ba^ waysl " 

Nativi Rnh and ihe Land Idezienne, Another fallacy 
which has found place in Lord Curzon’s Resolution is 
that the defects of the present Land Revenue system 
of India are inherited from the old Native Rule. “The 
Government of India,” says the Resolution, “would not 
desire to claim for the Land Revenue system of British 
India an exactitude or fieedora fioni blemish to which 
it cannot pretend. Historically, it owes its immediate 
origin to practices inherited from the most decadent 
period of Native Rule.” 

The decadent period of Native Rule has many sins 
to answer for^ but in respect of ovei-assessment of the 
soil, the East India Company were the worst sinnerr. 
This is abundantly manifest from the Blue Books and 
official recoids of the early years of the iptb centur^ 
which 1 have summarized in my Economic History oj 
British India, and need not itcapitulate here. **tt is 
in evidence that the Company’s servants swept aside 
Village Communities, Jaigirdars, and Polygais, in order 
to come in direct touch with the cultivators, and they 
raised a land revenue such as was never known in India 

1 

before. In Bengal the actual collection during the last 
three years of the Nawab’s administration varied between 
six and nine*million Rupees ; in the first year after the 
Company obtained the Dewani, they screwed up the 
revenue to nearly 1 5 million Rupees ; and in less than 
thirty years they made it 27 millions, by 1793. In 
.Bombay the revenue of the territories acquired from 
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the last Peshwa in 1817 was increased within a few years 
from 8 millions to 15 ratllioiis of Rupees. In Madras, 
the Company's servants were actually taking about half 
the produce of the field as Land Tax at the very time 
when, according to the testimony of Dr. Francis 
Bachanan, private landlords in Bengal were taking lewis’ 
than one*foiurth the produce as Rent. And in Northern 
India, the land revenue of the Districts ceded by the 
Nawab of Oudh in iSor was raised from 13I million 
Rupees to 17 million Rupees in three years. 

This policy of continuously screwing up the land 
revenue to a higher figure than was ever known in India 
before under any Native Rule, was steadily pursued by 
the Company’s servants under the sanction of the 
Company’s Directors •, and all thoughtful and moderate 
Englishmen of the time deplored the policy?^ Verelst, 
Governor of Bengal, replied in 1768 to the Director’s 
fresh demands for increase by stating that : “It is totally 
beyond the power of your administration to make any 
material addition .^o your rents.* TtVarren Hastings 
reported in 177? that : “Notwithstanding the loss of 
at least one-third of the inhabitants of that province 
(Bengal) and the consequent decrease of the cultivation, 
the nett collections of the year 1771 exceeded even those 
of 1768.” Colebrooke, writing in 1808, protested 
against “grasping at the highest revenue* and wringing 
from our peasants the utmost rent.” The Madras Board 
of Revenue raised its voice in 181S against “binding 
the ryot by force to the plough, compelling him to till 
land acknowledged' to (he overassessed, dragging bii» 
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feack if ha absconded, * ■* taking from him al\ that 
could be obtained.” Bishop Heber, writing in 1826 
said : ‘‘The peasantt^ in the Company’s Provinces are, 
on the whole, worse off, poorer, and more dispirited 
than the subjects of the Native Princes;” and that 
®‘no Native Prince demands the rent which we do.” 
Lieutenant Colonel Briggs, writing in 1830 said that : 
“A Land Tax like that which now exists in Indio, 
professing to absorb the whole of the landlord’s rent, 
was never known .under any Government in Europe or 
Asia,” Robert 111, Bird, the Father of Land Settlement 
of Northern India, said before the House of Commons 
in 1832, that s “In Madras and other places* * the 
revenue was fixed too high at the beginning, and 
impoverishes the people.” And the Hon’ble Mr. Shore, 
writing in 1837 said: “Every successive province, as it 
has fallen into our possession, has been made a field for 
higher exaction; and it has always been our boast bow 
greatly we have raised our revenue above that which the 
Native Rulers wer^able to extort.”, 1 

JProltethH needed in Madras and Bmalay, Much has 
been done to remedy these abuses since the early years 
of the Company’s Rule. Bengal was saved by the Per- 
manent Settlement. Northern India obtained some 
relief from Lord W. Bentinck’s two-third-rental rule, 
and subse(|uently from Lord Dalhousie's half-rentai rule. 
The cultivators of Bengal obtained protection ftonn Lord 
Canning’s 'Rent Act of 1859, and the tenants of private 
landlords in the different provinces of India have obtain- 
.ed similar protection from the Rent Acts' of the different 
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provinces, But it is a remarkable and a lamentable fact 
that the Government has not granted to tlie peasant 
proprietors of Madras and Bombay the protection 
which it has granted to the tenants of private landloids 
under these Rent Acts. The Bengal ryot knows and 
understands the clear and definite grounds on whicW 
his Zemindar may claim an enhanchment. The 
Bombay and Madras ryot does not know and does not 
understand the grounds o» which the State will 
claim an enhancement at the next revised settlement 
The Bengal ryot can reckon beforehand the limits of 
the Zemindar’s claims. The Madras and Bombay ryot 
cannot calculate beforehand what the Settlement Officer’s 
claims will be. The Bengal ryot can appeal to Civil 
Courts against unjust claims on the part of his landlord. 
The Madras and Bombay ryot is allowed no appeal to 
any independent tribunal against the mistakes of the 
Settlement or Revenue officer. Certainty and definite- 
ness in the rental make the Bengal ryot confident in 
his own rights and prompt him to, save. Uncertainty 
and indefiniteness in the State-demand at each revised 
settlement demoralise the Madras and Bombay ryot 
and take away from the motive to save, We had hoped 
that Lord Curzon would on the present occasion 
introduce some definite rules and limits on the enhance- 
ment of revenue in Madras and Bombay, (as Lord Ripon 
did in so as grant to the Madras and Bombay 
ryot the protection and the assurance which the Bengal 
ryot enjoys. Lord Curzon has allowed the opportunity 
to pass, and has not granted the needed protection.’ 
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The land question in India will know no satisfacloiy 
fioluiion until some futute ruler, more in touch with the 
people, and more truly realizing the position of the 
cultivating population, will grant to the Madras and 
Bombay lyot that assurance and protection which the 
Bengal ryot enjoys, and without winch agricultural 
prosperity is impossible in any country in the world, 

' <• I^oteciwn granted by Lord Cursoa. Three remedial 
measures are proposed by Lord Curzon. They are 
(i) progressive and gradual imposition of large 
enhancements ; (a) greater elasticity in the revenue 
collection , (3) reduction of assessments in case of 
local deterioration. These remedies are excellent, 
so far as they go, but they do not go far enough. 
They will obviate temporaty hardship, but will 
not promote the prosperity of an agricultural nation. 
Large enhancements should ceituinly be progressively 
imposed when made but they should not be made at 
all except on these clear grounds and under those strict 
rules which the Government has provided in the case of 
private landloids, ‘In the recent Malabar Settlement, 
the assessment has been raised 85 per cent, at Palghat, 
55 per cent, at Calicut, 84 per cent, at Kurumbranad, 
and 105 per cent, at Walavanad, Private landlords 
in Bengal stand amazed at these enormous enhance- 
ments, and#ask themselves under which of the prescribed 
grounds in the Bengal Rent Act they could induce 
Courts of Justice to grant them such enhancements of 
the rental from their ryots ! And it is quite clear that 
if such enlmnceaieuts are permissible in Madras and 
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Bomb.'iy, on the opinion of the Settlement Officer, the 
condition of cultivators can never be other than one 
of perpetual poverty and wretchedness. Greater 
elasticity in revenue colltciion is also necessary in hard 
times, but the revenue assessment should be light to 
enable cultivators to save in good years. To screw up, 
the land-tax to the “full" amount, and then to allow 
remissions when harvests fail, is to keep cultivators 
always on the brink of famines and starvation. Lastly, 
the reduction of assessments in case of local deteriora- 
tion is of course necessary, or the country will be depo- 
pulated ; but will no reduction be made except to 
prevent depopulation ? 

The remedial measures proposed by Lord Curzon 
indicate the desperate condition of cultivators in 
Southern India, and the desperate cases in which the 
Government proposes to relieve them. Wiser statesman- 
ship should go further, and should permanently improve 
the condition of the cultivators, should give them clear, 
definite and intelligible rights, and should provide them 
with a complete protection against enhancement except 
on clearly defined legal grounds. This is what l^ord 
Canning’s Act of 1839 and subsequent Rent Acts have 
done for the Bengal cultivator. This is what Lord 
Curzon’s Resolution has failed to do for the Madras and 
Bombay cultivator.'^ « 



XVIL FOURTH REPLY TO LORD CURZON’S 
LAND RESOLUTION. 

[Appeared in the Pioneer^ April 7, 190a.] 

I THANK you for giving me this opportunity ot 
explaining, as briefly as I could, the land policy of the 
Indian Government, and the reforms suggested by the 
Memorialists of 1900. After a century and a half of 
blundering, that policy has crystalised itself into one 
simple rule The land revenue, where not permanently set- 
tled, shall not exceed one half the rental. This maxim was 
laid down by the Saharanpur rule of 1855 for Northern 
India ; and it was laid down by the despatch of 1864 for 
Southern India.^' Half the rental is a heavy land-tax to 
pay, for in England, during the hundred years before 
Pitt's Permanent Settlement of 1798, the people paid a 
land tax of is to 41 in the pound, or 5 to 20 per cent, on 
the rental. But nevertheless, something will be gained 
if this half-rental rule is strictly and honestly adhered to 
in future. Northern India the principle was departed 
from by a misinterpretatiop or evasion of the rule ; but 
we are thankful to Lord Curzon for clearly and definitely 
affirming the right principle again by stating "that assess- 
ments havevceased to be made upon prospective assets." 
If the land agitation of the past five years had borne no 
other fruit than this, still the agitation had not been in 
vain. In Madta?, however, the half rental rule, or the 
half-net-produce rule, has been loosely worked, and in 
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some districts or villages or fields, virtually the whole 
of the economic rent is absorbed by the land revenue. 
And in Bombay, no endeavour is made tn limit the land 
tax to lialf the net produce. If Lord Cliiaou had insist- 
ed on this rule beir:g strictly adhered to in Southern 
India, and had provided cultivators with some efficaci-* 
ous and workable remedy against the land assessment 
exceeding half the net produce in the case of every parti- 
cular Ryot, a great and troublesome question would have 
been solved, and the cultivators of India would have 
received that protection which they sorely need, and 
which they are entitled to under the British Rule. 

These are the principles which I have uiged during 
five years. My voice is weak against the voice of the 
Viceroy oflndia, supported by the Local Governments, 
and by an influential British press in England and in 
India. Nevertheless 1 am sustained in my endeavour by 
the thought that I am working for the right cause in 
pleading for moderation in land assessments, and asking 
for clear, definite, intelligible limits lojhe State demand, 
which will enable every humble cultivator to know 
beforehand what the cl.nims of the Government will be 
at the next resettlement, and what he is entitled to keep 
out of the produce of his field for his wife and children. 

I feel assured that when the beat and turmoil of this 
controversy are over, all fair minded men wifl see that 
such definite limits are needed for the protection and 
prosperity of an agricultuTal nation. And Lord Curzon 
himself, when he retires from this country to take an 
honoured place in .the Biiiish Cabinet} will feel more 
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gratification in the thought of what he has done to mo- 
derate, define, andMimit the State demand in Northern 
India, than in the recollection of what he has noi done to 
protect the cultivatois of Southern India. 

But let us loolc forward to a more remote future. 
Fifty years hence, the famines of the igtb century, the 
loss of Indian Industries, the blunders in Land Assess- 
ments, and the impoverishment of an agricultutal nation, 
will not be a recreating subject of contemplation to our 
sons and grandsons, when we are dead and gone. Future 
administrators and legislators will bless every action 
now taken, and every word now spoken, to moderate 
taxation, to protect the peasantry from indefinite claims, 
and to promote the industries of the people. And when 
the British Empire itself will pass away in the fulness of 
time, may it leave some memories of the eailier blunders 
lectified } of oppressive taxation modeiated and lighten- 
ed ; of industiies revived; of agiiculture freed from 
excessive and uncertain State demands ; and of a frugal 
and industrious nation made prosperous and happy after 
a century of distress aud famines. 
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and 34 superb illustrations (published at 
Rs. 12-8. 

6. Oiviliaation in Ancient India. (Last revised 

edition), complete in one volume. Rs. 5. 

7. Literature of Bengal. (Last revised edition) 

complete in one volume. Rs. 3. 

8 . Tile Lake of Palms- Being the author’s social 

Novel Sansar, enlarged and translated into 
English. Rs. 3, 

9. Rambles in India, Rs. 2 . 

JO. Three Years in Europe, 1868 to 1871 with ac- 
counts of visits to Europe in 1886 and 1893, Rs, 3, 

R. P. EilTRAi Publisher, 29, Beadon St., Calcutta. 
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